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TO OUR READERS, 
Readers experiencing difficulty in obtaining the 


“Spectator ’’’ regularly and promptly through the 
abolition of the Sunday post or other causes should 
become yearly subscribers, and so secure delivery by 
= in any part of the United Kingdom on Saturday. 
yearly subscription, including postage to any 
address in the United Kingdom or abroad, is £2 3s. 4d. 
The ‘‘ Spectator’ is on sale at our Office by noon 


on Friday. 
who satisfied with their existing 


Readers are 
arrangements for obtaining the ‘‘ Spectator” should 


make no change, but should continue to obtain the 
| from their Newsagent or Bookstall. 

communications, cheques or Postal Orders, 
or ae of change of address, should be sent to 
The Manager, ‘ Spectator’”’ Office, 13 York Street, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C.2. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE prospects for the Irish Treaty are darker than ever. 
Mr. Collins and Mr. De Valera have come to an unex- 
pected agreement which looks much more like a surrender of 
Mr. Collins to Mr. De Valera than vice versa. If this be so, 
there is clearly no hope left for the Treaty. In any case, the 
coming elections under the arrangement will be a mockery. 
The announcenient of this ‘“* National Coalition,’ as Messrs. 
Collins and De Valera call their plan, was made in the Dail last 
Saturday. We have written about the terms of the astonishing 
compact elsewhere. Here we want to deal with affairs in Ulster. 











Last Saturday morning the Terror which has been carried 
into the Northern area by the I.R.A. irregulars was suddenly 
and with obvious premeditation carried to a still more extreme 
point. The catalogue of destruction is without parallel even in 
Ireland. In counties Antrim and Down historic private houses 
were surrounded, seized and burnt down with all their furniture 
and valuables. Police barracks and post offices were bombed ; 
railway bridges were blown up; telegraph wires were cut, and 
more persons than ever were murdered. Among the private 
houses burned were Shane’s Castle in Antrim, the home of 
Lord O'Neill; Oldcourt Castle, in County Down, belonging to 
the De Ros family ; the home of Mr. Ronald MeNcill, and the 
house which was left to Mr. Winston Churchill by Lord Herbert 
Vane-Tempest. 


In Belfast on Monday Mr. W. J. Twaddell, who represented 
West Belfast in the Northern Parliament, was shot dead. Sir 








James Craig issued an appeal to the public to refrain from 
retaliation. While, however, most rightly denouncing private 
acts of revenge, Sir James Craig proceeded promptly on the 
principle that his Government must keep order by all possible 
means or else go under. He was faced with the possibility, 
indeed with the probability, that if he did not assert the power 
of the Government to keep order, Northern Ireland 
rapidly become like South Ireland. Such a result is, 
exactly what the Republicans are trying to bring about. Sir 
James Craig therefore proclaimed the I.R.A. and other similar 
organizations as illegal bodies in the Six Counties, 


would 
of course, 


In the early hours of Tuesday 200 Sinn Feiners were arrested, 
and when we go to press on Thursday the number of arrests has 
risen to 350. Speaking in the Northern Parliament on Tuesday, 
Sir James stated that after his most discouraging experience of 
all attempts to co-operate with the South, he and his Government 
declined to make any attempt to deal with the National Coalition 
in Dublin. He also declared that the Northern Government 
would have nothing whatever to do with a Boundary Commission 
in the new circumstances, “I say that without equivocation 
and without reservation. . . . What we have we keep.” 
Most of the arrests of Sinn Feiners in Ulster have been carried 
out quietly by the Ulster special constables, 

One of the worst signs is the fact that no re sponsible leader of 
the South, whether an adherent of the Republican Party or of 
the Free State Party, has denounced the Terror by the irregulars 
in Ulster. Mr. Griffith, it is true, has deplored the murder of 
Mr. Twaddell on the ground that the murder strikes at the root 
of representative Government ; but that does not help us very 
much, Mr. Collins in. an interview has said that he did not 
know whether his agreement with Mr. De Valera would imperil 
the Treaty or not, but if it did “ they would face that situation 
with unity, and unity would enable them to face the situation 
in Northern Ireland as well. They were all against partition.” 
We know how the situation in the North is at present being 
“faced ’’ by the people of the South and Mr. De Valera and 
Mr. Collins evidently contemplate the continuance of this 
method. Things could not possibly look worse. 


We have only one observation to make on this situation, and 
we must make it very plainly. The British Government have 
given arms, munitions and transport freely to the Free Staters. 
If they basely refuse all other forms of help to Ulster they 
cannot fairly or honourably refuse them the material means of 
protecting The Northern Government has at 
present neither the force nor the money to cope with its enemies. 
It will be no excuse or answer for the British Government to 
say that there are British troops in Northern Ireland and that 
these will be sufficient for defence. The danger is not a regular 
invasion. The danger is attacks from the inside—a continuance 
of the Sinn Fein Terror which we have described. The last 
word in meanness and ingratitude would be for the British 
Government to allow loyal Ulster to be overwhelmed. We do 
not believe for a moment that the British nation would allow it. 


themselves. 


The Government are already rocking; failures, disillusion- 
ments, differences, revolts by nominal supporters, are 
all sure signs of disintegration. But the fall would be sudden if 
the Government were guilty of the crowning iniquity of letting 
Ulster be persecuted and ruined by the South. It is quite clear 
what justice requires. The Government have only to say “ We 
stand by the Treaty. The Treaty is always open for the South 
of Ireland to accept, but the security of Ulster is an essential 
part of the Treaty. Any further attempts to coerce Ulster will 
simply mean that we shall be found at the back of Ulster.” 
Surely a Government worthy of the name can say nothing less! 
Meanwhile, the British Government have invited the signatories 
of the Treaty to London for another conference, and it is stated 
that Mr. Griffith has aceepted the invitation, 


Cabinet 
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The Genoa Conference came to a formal end on Friday, 
May 19th. In his farewell speech Mr. Lloyd George described 
the Conference as “ one of the most remarkable ever held in the 
history of the world,” and he added that it would be “ for ever 
an inspiring landmark on the pathway of peace.” The Confer- 
ence, in his opinion, would have been justified if it had been 
responsible for nothing more than the Reports issued by the 
Commission of Finance and the Economic and Transport Com- 
missions. He admitted that the Russian problem, which had 
been the most important and exciting of the Conference, had not 
been solved, and he suggested that between now and the meeting 
of the Hague Commission an earnest attempt should be made to 
find solutions. We quite agree. The real reason for the failure 
at Genoa was that the Allies had agreed upon no common plan 
in advance. Mr. Lloyd George’s words may be taken to mean 
that he will now try to do through his experts what the Americans 
did with such marked success when preparing for the Washington 
Conference. 








Mr. Lloyd George warned the Russians that there would not be 
much hope for the Hague Conference if they continued to 
conduct their policy in the spirit of their memorandum of 
May 11th. ‘In his opinion Russia was running a terrible risk of 
losing the help which she so urgently needed. She must not 
outrage the sentiments, or—if they preferred so to regard them— 
the prejudices of the world :— 

“The first prejudice we have in Western Europe is that if 

you sell goods to a man you expect to be paid for them. The 
second is that if you lend money to a man and he promises to 
repay you, you expect that he will repay you. The third is 
if you go to @ man who has already lent you money and say, 
* Will you lend me more ?’ he will say to you, ‘ Do you propose 
to repay me what I gave you ?’ and you say ‘ No, it is a matter 
of principle with me not to repay ’—there is a most extra- 
ordinary prejudice in the Western mind against lending any 
more money to that person!” 
Finally, Mr. Lloyd George said that though the pact of peace 
was nominally only for eight months, it would really last for 
ever. ‘ Once you establish peace nations are not going back 
upon it.” 


The conclusion of a secret Russo-German Military Convention 
on April 3rd last has been repeatedly affirmed from Warsaw, Riga 
and elsewhere, and as often denied from Moscow and Berlin. 
The Times last Saturday announced that it had confirmation 
from a German souree of the truth of the report. By the 
Convention, it is said, Germany undertakes to equip 180 Russian 
line regiments and to provide artillery for 20 divisions, to 
reorganize the Russian Fleet and to supply 500 new aeroplanes, 
and to send experts to teach gas warfare and to set up new 
munition works in Russia and in Afghanistan. We must 
confess our reluctance to credit the story. Although the 
Germans have shown their bad faith in making a treaty with the 
Bolsheviks, in attempting to conceal the guns that they promised 
to deliver up and in various other ways, we should have expected 
them to see the folly of strengthening the Red armies and thus 
alienating all the Allies and America as well. If, however, the 
Military Convention really exists, all the hopes based on Genoa 
and The Hague will be blasted. 


Mr. Otto Kahn, the well-known American financier, declared 
in the Times of Tuesday that, owing to the success of the Washing- 
ton Conference and to the rare statesmanship of Lord Balfour, 
“we are nearer than we have ever been in my recollection to a 
policy of genuine and whole-hearted collaboration with Eng- 
land.” America, he said, adhered to her refusal to join the 
League of Nations. Yet there was “an increasing recognition 
that America should not shirk her due part . . . in giving 
counsel and practical aid toward the recuperation and the 
settlement of the economic problems of Europe.’ Mr. Kahn 
pointed out that the American farmers were beginning to see 
that Europe was their only foreign market, and that Europe 
could only buy their produce if America took European goods 
and invested in European securities. Further, he commented 
on the rapid growth of American investments in foreign bonds, 
occasioned in part by the over-abundance of gold in America and 
in part also by the heavy taxation which crippled industrial 
enterprise at home. Mr. Kahn’s pronouncement is most 
encouraging. Though we must not count on America’s political 
assistance, her financial help will be invaluable to Europe, 


It is again permissible to hope that the engineering trade 
dispute may be settled. The Amalgamated Engineering Union. 





. . ~ a 
whose executive is hampered by sharp divisions between moder 


ates and Communists, unhappily rejected the employers’ ne 

proposals last week. The other forty-seven unions, of ane 
skilled and unskilled men, decided, however, on Tuesday . 
submit the terms to a ballot of their members, and it js thou ht 
that the men will gladly accept the revised formula in olen 
resume their work. The Amalgamated Engineering Union 
finding that the other unions declined to be led by them, decided 
to approach the employers independently with counter-pro. 
posals. These proved unacceptable. The employers’ new 
terms were then put before the delegates, who reserved their 
decision. If the moderate leaders would only assert themselves 
we do not doubt that the vast majority of the skilled engineers 
would be only too thankful to terminate one of the most futile 
disputes recorded in trade union history. 





The Manchester Guardian of Wednesday published the 
following letter and retort :— 


“To the Editor of the Manchester Guardian. 

Sir,—My attention has been called to the following statement 
in the leading article of the Manchester Guardian issue of to-day - 
‘ Are we or are we not to enter into a direct and exclusive agree. 
ment with France for the military defence of her territory > 
On this it might be supposed that Liberal leaders in a great 
Liberal assembly would have something to say. But in effec 
they have said nothing.’ This is a falschood.—Faithfully yours 

H. H. Asquiru, 

House of Commons, May 23rd. 


[Mr. Asquith accuses us of intentional misrepresentation. 

Tt is as grave a charge as he could make. Error or misunder. 
standing we are, of course, prepared to admit on reason shown, 
but Mr. Asquith supplies no reason. It remains for him either 
to do so or, as we understand the duty of public men, to offer 
an apology for his attack.—Ep., @uard.]” 
We cannot help reflecting how oddly our statesmen sometimes 
behave—certainly not like ordinary people. Here is the head 
of the Independent Liberals attacking without any sort of 
reservation an organ which has been a tower of strength to the 
Independent Liberals in spite of its occasional hankering after 
the return to the fold of Mr. Lloyd George. 





We are reminded of the lover in French fiction whose passion 
knows nothing between the extremes of adoration and hostility, 
He either hugs or he strikes ; and both manifestations are pro- 
bably related. “ And all men kill the thing they love.”” We ought 
not to be surprised, however, that Mr. Asquith tries to kill the 
Manchester Guardian, nor shall we be surprised if next week 
he tells us that he loves it, for the Spectator has had at least one 
experience of the incaleulable passions of statesmen. We pub- 
lished some years ago a statement by Mr. Cecil Rhodes’ secretary 
that Mr. Rhodes was a subscriber to the Liberal Party funds. Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman, with the support of Sir William 
Harcourt, announced that this statement was “a lie.” Mr. 
Rhodes thereupon produced his correspondence with the 
Liberal organizers at the time when they had accepted his 
considerable contribution. Of course, we had been supporting a 
principle which the passionate Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
theoretically adored—the principle that no contributions should 
be accepted by a political party which that party would not 
care to avow. Nevertheless, instead of making grateful love 
to us he tried to give us a black eye. Very odd! Is there not 
material for an inquiry by our psychologists into the moods of 
statesmen ? 


Mr. E. C. Grenfell, the recognized Conservative candidate, 
was returned for the City of London in the by-election held on 
Friday, May 19th. Mr. Grenfell polled 10,114 votes, while 
his opponent, Sir T. Vansittart Bowater, standing as an inde- 
pendent Conservative, polled 6,178. The City electors are 
fortunate in securing an able and experienced man like Mr. 
Grenfell to represent them at Westminster. Mr. Grenfell, we 
are sure, will make it clear that the City regards rigid economy 
in administration as the first duty of the Government. 


The Committee for Privileges of the House of Lords last 
week reversed its former decision in favour of Lady Rhondda’s 
claim to a writ of summons. Why the Committee should have 
decided one way in March and the other way in May, and why 
the late Attorney-General should have supported the claim 
while his successor opposed it, are problems with which the lay 
mind cannot grapple. The Sex Disqualification Removal Act 
of 1919 was intended and commonly believed to place women 
on an equal footing with men in every respect. The House of 
Lords is, of course, the guardian of its own privileges, as ib 
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showed, for instance, in the well-known case of the life peerage 


conferred on Lord Wensleydale in 1856. But it must be pre- 
sumed to have known what it was doing when it accepted the 
Act of 1919. The wording of that statute ought to be conclusive, 
whatever reservations the peers may have made in debate or in 

‘vate conversation. Our sympathies are with Lady Rhondda 
and her fellow peeresses, who are excluded from the House of 
Lords simply because of their sex. 


A much-needed Bill to amend the Trade Union Act of 1913 
received a second reading in the House of Commons on Friday, 
May 19th, by 161 votes to 82. It would require a trade union, 
before spending money On politics, to hold a ballot in which at 
Jeast half of the members took part, and it would give members 
an opportunity every year of declining to contribute to the 
political fund. Colonel Meysey-Thompson, who moved the 
second reading of the Bill, said that forty-two trade unions 
gave financial support to the Labour Party on the strength of a 
ballot in which less than a third of their members voted and in 
which 117,000 voters out of 504,000 objected to the proposal. 
Mr, Clynes opposed the Bill in the name of liberty, but Sir 
George Younger reminded the House that trade unionists who 
dared to object to the political levies were victimized by the 
Socialists controlling the executives. Mr. Walton, an old 
miner, whom the Yorkshire Miners’ Union tried to expel because 
he was not a Socialist, supported the Bill. We have never been 
able to understand why a Conservative or Liberal trade unionist 
should be virtually compelled to subscribe weekly to the support 
of the Labour Party and now, it would seem, of a Communist 
newspaper as well. The Labour Party will never flourish while 
it depends on these forced levies from unwilling people, who for 
the most part vote against Labour at the elections, 


Mr. Chamberlain, in the House of Commons on Monday, 
moved the Supplementary Estimate of £575,000 to provide 
during three months for the teachers’ pensions, which the House 
last week apparently declined te make contributory. He then 
confused the issue by accepting an amendment to reduce the 
sum by £200,000. The House was unable to discover whether 
the money would or would not be needed. Members, who had 
been induced by the teachers’ Lobby representatives to vote 
against the Government, seemed very reluctant to admit, even 
to themselves, that their vote meant an increase of public 
expenditure. Whatever the Select Committee may report as to 
the “ pledge’? supposed to have been given to the teachers in 
regard to pensions, it is obvious that if the teachers do not 
contribute a shilling in the pound towards their pensions the 
taxpayer will have to find about £2,500,000 more this year. 
The House must decide between these alternatives. On Monday 
the Government had no difficulty in passing the modified 
Supplementary Estimate. 


Mr. H. L. Cooper, the Clerk to the Bolton Guardians, was 
asked by the Minister of Health to inquire into the expenditure 
of the Guardians in Poplar. His report, which was published 
last week, shows what Labour politicians controlling a local 
body can do to waste the ratepayers’ money and pauperize 
the workman. Mr. Lansbury and his colleagues set the law 
and the Ministry at defiance and distributed relief with both 
hands, in money and in kind, to all who asked for it. Between 
the end of July, 1921, and April 22nd last, the numbers in 
receipt of out-relief increased from 15,231 to 29,329, at a cost 
of over £12,000 a week. Poplar now has 123 paupers for 
every 1,000 of her people. In the neighbouring waterside 
boroughs, which are at least as poor as Poplar, the corresponding 
figures are 74 for Bermondsey, 70 for Stepney, 58 for West Ham, 
54 for Bethnal Green, and 23 for Whitechapel. It is obvious 
that the Poor Law administration in Poplar must be grossly 
defective, 





Mr. Cooper gives specific instances to show that the Poplar 
Guardians grant relief in many cases where the head of the 
family is in receipt of more than the standard wages of £3 4s. 
a week for manual labour. The weekly incomes of some of 
the paupers ranged from £3 16s. up to £7 5s, Since October 
last many frauds have been discovered, but no prosecutions 
have been instituted. Many of the recipients of out-relief are 
getting more than they would carn if they were in regular 
work, A firm of millers in Poplar actually warned the Board 
that, if the scale of relief were raised still higher, they would 
dismiss their men, who could then take a holiday and receive 





larger incomes than if they were employed. The Poplar Poor 
Law institutions are managed in an extravagant fashion. For 
example, the levelling and draining of a small playground, 
under three acres, at the schools at Shenfield cost £3,706, instead 
of £2,000; the thirty-two men engaged practised “ ca’ canny ” 
to their hearts’ content, without any protest from the Guardians. 
When Mr. Lansbury and his colleagues were in gaol, the school 
band was sent to play outside the prison, and the ratepayers 
were charged £10 for the fares. Mr. Cooper says that the 
Board might, by careful administration, save at least £100,000 
a year. Unfortunately, it is the set purpose of Mr. Lansbury 
and his Labour men to spend as much as. they can get, from 
rates, subsidies and loans, in order to redistribute wealth. In 
the interests of Poplar, the Ministry should suspend this Labour 
Board without further ado. 





We deeply regret to record the loss of the P. & O. liner ‘ Egypt’ 
with many lives. Off Ushant, where so many good ships have 
gone down, the ‘ Egypt,’ outward bound for Bombay, was sunk 
in the fog last Saturday evening by the French cargo vessel, 
‘Seine.’ The ‘Egypt’ had stopped her engines and wag 
sounding her siren at the time. The ‘ Seine,’ coming up unseen, 
struck her amidships and damaged her hull so seriously that the 
liner turned over and sank in twenty minutes. There were only 
forty-four passengers on board, as most of the people going to 
India were joining the ship at Marseilles. The crew of the 
“Seine ’ rendered prompt aid but fifteen passengers were drowned, 
together with thirty British officers and men and fifty lascars 
of the crew of 291. The ship carried bullion to the value of a 
million sterling, which was all lost. It is said that the lascars 
gave way to panic and thus prevented some boats from being 
lowered in an orderly fashion. The reports, however, suggest 
that there was also the familiar difficulty of lowering boats from 
the upper deck, far above the water, while the ship was rapidly 
heeling over. Several stories of quiet heroism are told such as 
on these occasions bring pride to the relief of sorrow. 


It is odd that the pages from Farington’s Diary, which. have 
been appearing in the Morning Post during the last week or ten 
days, have not attracted more attention, for they are inimitably. 
vivid sketches of Paris at one of the strangest periods in all her 
mad and glorious history. Farington is now in Paris, and it 
is the year 1802—the year in which the capital of France was 
reopened to the world—the year when from England came 
posting every one of note in all classes, Poets and Painters, 
Lawyers and Merchants, Bishops and Soldiers, Lords and 
Commons, Statesmen and Men and Women of Fashion. It was, 
in a word, the year of Wordsworth’s Sonnet, the year of “ Young 
Bonaparte’s”’ power and pride. 

“CALAIS, Aveust, 1802, 
Ts it a reed that’s shaken by the wind, 
Or what is it that ye go forth to see ? 
Lords, lawyers, statesmen, squires of low degree, 
Men known, and men unknown, sick, lame, and blind, 
Post forward all, like creatures of one kind, 
With first-fruit offerings crowd to bend the knee 
In France, before the new-born Majesty. 
*Tis ever thus. Ye men of prostrate mind, 
A seemly reverence may be paid to power ; 
But that’s a loyal virtue, never sown 
In haste, nor springing with a transient shower : 
When truth, when sense, when liberty were flown, 
What hardship had it been to wait an hour ? 
Shame on you, feeble Heads, to slavery prone ! ” 


That is magnificent poetry and hasthe inspiration of a Hebrew 
Prophet, but one has always been haunted by wonder as to what 
Paris really looked like—what it meant to the ordinary man to 
look at Paris when the curtain that went down in 1793, with only 
the shrieks of the victims and the smell of warm blood to tell of 
what was going on behind, was lifted. Now we know. Farington 
tells us with impressive simplicity and naiveté what he saw. It is 
amazing in its commonplaceness, but all the same deeply in- 
teresting. Hoppner did not use his eyes half so well. And 
when will the tourists rush to Moscow ? And will the beautiful, 
implacable. tyrant be Trotsky or another? All we can say is 
that the hour will come and the tourist will go and that we hope 
Sir William Orpen may be the Diarist, for, as we know, he can 
write as well as paint. 








Bank Rate, 4 per cent., changed from 4} per cent. Apr. 13, 
1922; 6 per cent. War Loan was on Thursday, 100; 
Thursday week, 993; a year ago, 834, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE STATE OF IRELAND AND THE ACT OF UNION. 


HE situation in Ireland grows worse and worse. A 
great part of the South of Ireland is in the grip 
of civil war of the worst kind. It is sometimes a social war, 
sometimes a religious war, and sometimes a war of pure 
plunder. Those who have physical force and are armed 
-hold the weak and the unarmed at their mercy and burn 
and kill and rob at will. In Northern Ireland, in many 
places, law and order are as well preserved as here, but 
wherever there is a large Roman Catholic population, as 
in parts of Belfast City, or again where Protestant districts 
and Protestant houses can be easily raided from across 
the Southern border, plunder and murder go on without 
intermission. They are followed by reprisals. That is 
inevitable in Ireland, and would almost certainly happen 
here under similar conditions. Men who have seen their 
homes burnt and their nearest and dearest shot down as 
if they were mad dogs are certain to take to reprisals and 
to burn and slay in the madness of revenge. That revenge 
is useless and criminal we admit as fully as the primmest 
pacifist, but you cannot persuade people of the fact when 
they are in an agony of misery and panic—desolated by 
the thought of what has happened, and terrified and 
despairing of what may next happen. 

Ireland has passed from being a prosperous and, on the 
whole, an orderly country, as she was at the end of 1918, 
to a condition which can best be compared with that of 
Bolshevik Russia. The only mitigating feature is that at 
present there is no famine or disease, But if things go on 
as they are, these new horrors will very soon come in the 
South and West. It is even possible that portions of the 
Northern State may be affected. 

Let no one suppose that this ghastly state of things is 
going to be improved by the strange, and childishly cynical, 
agreement which has been made between Mr. De Valera 
and Mr. Collins and the apparently “ impartial ” Minister 
of Defence, who, since he commands the Army, is really 
the man who counts in this amazing Triumvirate. It 1s 
difficult for an Englishman to understand and describe 
the conditions set forth in the new Treaty of Peace. Who 
shall say exactly what is “a National Coalition panel” ? 
Is it anything like a “coupon,” we wonder? The agree- 
ment as a whole, so far as we can see, represents a surrender 
by Mr. Collins to Mr. De Valera. It shows how well 
justified were those Unionists who declared that there 
was not really anything to choose between the leaders 
who signed the Treaty and the leaders who denounced it. 
No great difference in action was, they urged, to be looked 
for. The avowed and the crypto-Republicans wanted 
the same thing. The “National Coalition panel” at 
any rate involves “the entrusting of the government of 
the country into the joint hands of those who have 
been the strength of the national situation during the last 
few years, without prejudice to their respective positions.” 
Those are the actual words of the latest Treaty. How 
men can be the strength of a national situation it is diffi- 
cult to see. But let that pass. We are not in a mood 
to find humour in Irish English, nor, again, to make 
play with the astonishing Clause 4, which a cynic 
might say carefully guards the rights of Irishmen to 
a free fight. Here is the text of this weird provision : 
““ That every and any interest is free to go up and contest 
the election equally with the National Sinn Fein panel.” 

But though the meanings of most of the seven clauses 
of the Treaty of Peace have to be guessed at, Clause 6 is 
pretty plain. We are told there that after the election 
the Executive is to “consist of the President elected as 
formerly, the Minister of Defence representing the Army, 
and nine other Ministers, five from the majority party 
and four from the minority party, each party to choose its 
nominees, the allocation to be in the hands of the Presi- 
dent.” Surely it is not unjust to say that no body of this 
kind could ever govern peaceably in Ireland. No body is 
really willing to make any compromise, though we admit 
that all are willing to come together and talk for hours in 
the same room. It is, we suppose, a kind of satisfaction 


to talk (loudly) at your foe. Unless the National Coalition 
works some sort of miracle, it is not too much to say that 








the Minister of Defence, = representing the Army,” or 
at any rate, the section of politicians with whom he sides, 
will be the operative part of the Government. 

Kither the Government will do nothing, which is just 
about what it is doing now, or else it will simply ans 
to be obeyed by those who dislike its orders. Those at 
the centre may be calm, but there will certainly be “ endless 
agitation ” at the circumference. 

What is the lesson of all this? It is the lesson which 
we have tried for the last thirty years to inculcate in the 
Spectator—the lesson that, do what you may and try as 
you may and argue as you may, the Act of Union was 
placed on the Statute Book, and remained on the Statute 
Book, not as a monument of moral or political wisdom, 
but as a mere necessity—a practical sine qua non plan for 
avoiding the utter, hopeless, shameless miseries of Irish 
civil war and their train of anarchy, murder and pillage, 
In one of the first leading articles which the present writer 
remembers writing on the Irish question in the Spectator 
he urged that Mr. Pitt did not introduce and pass the 
Act of Union because he had a double dose of original sin, 
or because he hated the Irish, or because he wanted to 
torture those that opposed his will, or, again, because he 
was a constitutional pedant, but simply and solely because 
he saw that an incorporating Union was the only way of 
securing that decent government for the inhabitants of 
Treland which he as a humane man longed for beyond 
words, and which, as a British statesman, he saw was 
necessary to secure the welfare of England, Scotland and 
Wales. He adopted the Union as the government which 
divided Ireland least and helped Britain most and so 
was the lesser evil. We had tried governing Ireland 
through the British Parliament. We had tried in Grattan’s 
Parliament giving her complete self-government without 
legislative interference from Westminster. We had tried 
military rule. All had failed; and so, as a last resort, 
we tried incorporation with Great Britain—i.e., letting 
Ireland have her fair share of representation in the Parlia- 
ment of the United Kingdom and admitting Irish members 
to their full share in the work of governing England 
and Scotland. 

Now, unhappily for Ireland and for us all, we have been 
seduced into trying once more the plan of Irish self-govern- 
ment—with the inevitable result. The Act of Union 
has a miserable triumph in the present condition of Ireland, 
an Ireland sacrificing a daily hecatomb of victims on the 
altar of Ultramontane Radicalism. 

Whether we shall be able to return to the only possible 
solution of the Irish problem before the prosperity of Ireland 
is completely destroyed we are very doubtful. The English 
people are forgiving, but, to tell the truth, they are heartily 
sick of Ireland, and we greatly doubt whether they would 
now agree to have one hundred Irish members sent to help 
to govern them and so to re-undermine their political 
system. In an Ireland demoralized as we see her to-day, 
what sort of representatives could we expect from the 
South? Are they likely to be the sort of men that we 
could allow to hold the balance once more between our 
parties, for that is what the reintroduction of the Act 
of Union would mean? We fully expect within the next 
five years to see the Roman Church, the commercial 
classes, and especially the lawyers of Southern Ireland, 
petitioning to be allowed to come back into the Legislative 
Union. We by no means feel sure, however, that the 
people of Great Britain will grant that prayer. 


We expect to be told that it is useless to write about 
the past and that what is wanted is some suggestion for a 
future policy in Ireland. We are willing to try our hand. 
In the first place, it must now be considered certain that 
one of the first acts of a Dublin Parliament under the pact 
between Mr. Collins and Mr. De Valera will be a declaration 
of complete independence for Ireland, that is, the foundation 
of a Sovereign Republic. The Coalition here will, of 
course, object, but whatever they may say they will never 
induce the British people to reconquer Ireland. We have 
made that an impossibility by the policy of the last 
nine months. 

What we ought to do, now that the men who signed 
the Treaty of Peace have gone over to the side of the 
Republicans, can easily be stated. We ought, af 
once, to declare the Treaty void, and then to put 
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mn Ireland outside the Empire and treat her 
— Independent State. We » val do this by 
our own act and not by means of negotiations. 
We must, however, insist on certain conditions. The 
Loyalists of the South must be given the right, if they 
so choose, to remain British subjects. If they “ opt” for 
British citizenship, they must receive the fullest compen- 
sation in respect of such property as they cannot take with 
them. If the Irish Republic refuses to meet these obliga- 
tions we must pay the compensation ourselves and exact it, as 
we easily can, from the Irish State. The way to do this 
is to impose on all South Irish agricultural and other 
produce sent into this country an ad valorem duty of 
30 per cent., if necessary. Ireland cannot avoid paying 
this impost. She cannot send her produce elsewhere. She 
cannot consume it herself. To give up producing for our 
market would ruin every farmer in the South. We, on the 
other hand, can get all we want from elsewhere, i.e., from 
Canada, if Ireland ceases sending us bacon and eggs, 
cows and horses. South Irish produce is worth some 
£240,000,000 a year. A 10 per cent. duty would be 
enough to pay interest on 500 millions. That will suffice 
for a good deal of compensation, but, if necessary, we can 
make it a 30 per cent. duty. 

As to protecting the Northern State from raids and 
murder, there will be not more, but less difficulty, if we 
do not engage in the sorry farce of pretending that Southern 
Treland is in the Empire. With South Ireland an 
Independent State the task of forcing her to behave herself 
will be much easier than now. 





“SETTLED DESPAIR.” 

\ 7 E have dealt in the preceding article with the condition 

' of Ireland and what has come of the repeal of the 
Act of Union under Mr. Lloyd George’s unhallowed Treaty of 
Civil War. Here we should like to quote testimony of a very 
valuable and important kind in regard to the immediate 
cause of Irish chaos, supplied by Mr. Stephen Gwynn. 
He, it may be remembered, was for several years an Irish 
Nationalist Member of Parliament. Since the War, he 
has contributed a series of letters on Ireland, week by 
week, to the Observer. Mr. Gwynn is, of course, not 
only no supporter of the Union, but a bitter enemy, 
and also has shown on several occasions a deeply rooted 
sense of hostility, amounting, indeed, to hatred of this 
country. Though he belongs to a Protestant family and 
spent many years in England, he has often written of 
British policy in Ireland in the spirit of John Mitchell. In 
these circumstances one would not have been surprised 
if he had used the plea “ too late ’ to excuse the actions of 
his fellow-countrymen. We should have expected him, 
that is, to attribute the appalling conditions now prevailing 
in Ireland to the fact that we had made our concessions 
not at the proper time and mot generously enough. Yet 
when we turn to Mr. Gwynn’s extraordinarily interesting 
article in last Sunday’s Observer we find that, with a 
sincerity which does him no small credit, he makes no 
attempt whatever to lay the blame on British shoulders. 
He deals with the facts as they are, deeply unpleasant as it 
must have been to him to do so. After describing the 
present condition of Ireland as one of “ settled despair ”’— 
the words were those of a young Sinn Feiner—he adds that 
“it is our own fault, and we know it. Where there could 
be freedom, there is anarchy ; where there could be pros- 
perity, beyond most lands in Europe, there is distress and 
the threat of ruin.”” He goes on to declare that the Dail 
is a mob of wrangling talkers, and that the Republican 
Army is a mob fast drifting into banditti. Particularly 
menacing is his account of the Army. It is dominated, 
he declares, by a set of young men who want to be soldiers, 
but who do not care “a row of pins” in which camp they 
serve, ‘ Neither headquarters "—.e., Beggar’s Bush or 
the Four Courts—he tells us, dares attempt to maintain 
military discipline by punishment. If they did so, the 
condemned soldier would simply desert to the other side. 
But that is not all, 

“Security is gone; persons even less authorizod than Mr. 
O’Connor’s levies commandeer on their own account. It is 
quite true that scattered Protestants suffer, and Ireland all 
over has been genuinely and deeply shocked by the appearance 
in Southern counties of a disease which they believed—justly, 
for long enough—to be confined to the North. But it is by no 





means Protestants only, nor Unionists only, nor Nationalists 
only. A couple of ladies, Catholics and Sinn Feiners, living in 
Dublin, gave shelter for weeks to one of the most fiercely-hunted 
members of the Republican Army in what one may call the 
Tudor period. They have property in the West, and, seeing 
trouble coming, sought to sell it. There was an organized plan 
to prevent buyers offering; then came driving of their cattle, 
and finally seizure of the land. They appealed to the man whom 
they had protected to protect them, for he is now high in power. 
He could only answer that government had broken down.’ 

Mr. Gwynn goes on to paint his picture in detail and to 
show the complete dissolution of authority :— 

“ A strong Government now, if the people are given leave to 
establish one, will have to do many things that cannot be 
»opular in order to enforce its authority. It will have to face 
earing itself called the imitator of General Macready by people 

who do or justify acts far more arbitrary and unjust than 
General Macready ever sanctioned. But in Ireland you are a 
tyrant only if you have the law on your side.” 
_ As to the North, he very naturally, though, as we hold, 
incorrectly, makes out as bad a case as he can as regards 
reprisals in Belfast. Indeed, so heated does Mr. 
Gwynn become—he has not, we gather, been of late in 
Belfast, but only speaks from hearsay—that he is inclined 
to give ear to those who think that the Protestants mean 
to expel the Roman Catholic population from the city! 

Here is Mr. Gwynn’s account of the conclusions which he 
reached on the information given to him by his friend. 
Considering also the fever heat of feeling in Ireland it 
must be regarded as both sincere and statesmanlike :— 

m Further, he told me (giving details) that this process, with 

the internecine war which it breeds, was now spreading from 
Belfast into country districts. All that was happening in tho 
South of Ireland strengthened this vicious tendency, just as 
what was happening in Belfast made things worse and blacker in 
the South. There is no doubt that the attacked Catholics in 
Belfast aro retaliating by methods of senseless brutality : 
bombs in tramears, for instance. No doubt, either, that tho 
means are supplied largely by extremists in the South. I do not 
see what end can be set to this sordid tragedy. Even if peaco 
be established now in the South, is that going to reconcile 
Ulster ? I blame the Northern Government less than Dail 
Eireann ; they had in Ulster—from their own standpoint, which 
asserts the separate right of Ulster—a problem far more difficult 
than any which confronted the Dail; and it was embroiled, 
entangled, and filled with poisonous dangers by the course 
taken in Dail Eireann.” 
We shall make no comment on this, except to note that 
Mr. Stephen Gwynn wrote before the extraordinary 
** National Coalition ” was patched up in Dublin, and also 
before the criminal raids into Down and Antrim, raids 
which ended in the destruction of Shanes Castle and the 
other country-houses, including, we deeply regret to 
say, the house of Mr. Ronald McNeill, the well-known 
English Member of Parliament, at Cushendall—a district 
which for natural beauty can vie with almost anything 
in the once United Kingdom. 





THE THREATENED SINGLE-HANDED ACTION 
BY FRANCE. 
N R. BONAR LAW'S speech on Monday at the dinner 
E of the Associated Franco-British Societies was 
excellent because it fulfilled the double function of being 
very friendly and very frank. He said that a break 
between France and Great Britain was “ unthinkable.” 
That is, of course, perfectly true, if only because of our 
geographical positions. If Englishmen should ever be 
called upon again to defend themselves in arms against 
a grand attack they could not do it, as in their historic 
past, merely upon the seas. Our defensive frontiers 
extend far into the heart of Continental Europe; they 
lie wherever a future enemy may establish his starting- 
points for aircraft. But that is not the only reason for 
friendship between ourselves and France if either of us 
is to enjoy any sense of security or any real degree of 
prosperity. Without the co-operation of France we 
cannot restore the economic foundations of Europe. 
Modern finance and trade are much too complicated and 
delicate for it to be possible for either France or Great 
Britain to succeed if we worked against each other. 
These facts may be temporarily obscured by misunder- 
standing or ignorance, but they are bound to assert 
themselves in the long run, and would emerge into the 
clear light of day in an emergency. We may safely say, 
therefore, that co-operation between France and Great 
Britain is an essential which is imposed upon us by the 
facts, and would always be so imposed even if there 
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were not very friendly impulses and sentiments—which 
there notoriously are—on the part of Englishmen in 
favour of this co-operation. 

Many people have been quite naturally alarmed lately 
by the threat of M. Poincaré that if Great Britain does 
not support France in demanding what France considers 
adequate reparations from Germany, France will take 
action alone and occupy the Ruhr district. M. Poincaré 
and his friends have explained that such action would 
be quite in accordance with the Treaty of Versailles, 
which sanctions, so they say, individual voluntary action 
by any one of the Allies. No doubt the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, like all other Treaties, leaves room for different 
interpretations of several of the clauses. Probably 
M. Poincaré can indicate words which seem verbally to 
confirm the right to take single-handed action which he 
claims. All we can say in answer is that his interpreta- 
tion is in any case opposed to the whole sense and spirit 
of the Treaty—a Treaty which assumes, and is indeed 
founded upon, common consent and collective action. 
M. Poincaré’s threat, as we have said, has been a cause 
of alarm, but when we reflect upon the immutable facts 
which we described at the beginning of this article, we 
confess that we cannot seriously join in the alarm. To 
be quite explicit, we do not believe that France will 
march alone. We do not believe that she will occupy 
the Ruhr district. 

Mr. Bonar Law, secure in his consciousness of the fact 
that France and Great Britain have not merely chosen 
to be friends but must be friends, very properly allowed 
himself to criticize the projected French action quite 
freely. What is the use of being friends if one cannot 
speak one’s thoughts? Mr. Bonar Law said :— 


“I was surprised, I admit, to find it stated that according 
to the Treaty of Versailles one of the Allies was entitled to 
take such action as entering the Ruhr alone. If it is true, 
just think of what follows. fr one Ally is entitled to do some- 
thing alone, another Ally is entitled to say, ‘ I will have nothing 
to do with it.’ I say for England and France such a condition 
of things would play directly into the hands of our old enemies 
and would be exactly what Germany would want. A greater 
misfortune to France or England could not happen than a 
development such as that, and it must not happen.” 


Mr. Bonar Law, of course, did not do more than 
indicate the dangers, but the subject might be taken 
much further. We can imagine a thoughtful Frenchman 
saying to himself something of this sort: “ What should 
we gain by this single-handed action? Is it certain 
that we should get our full share of the reparations we 
demand ? Suppose that by a display of force we reduced 
Germany to a state of compliance; could we take our 
full share while the rest of the Allies got none? Yet 
it is obvious that if we got our full share and others got 
none, we should be getting it at the expense of the others. 
They could not be expected to consent. That, indeed, 
would be to make the Treaty look ridiculous! Great 
Britain has lent us much money, but she has also borrowed 
much money from America, who is demanding payment. 
Could she look on without a word while one of her chances 
of being able to pay America vanished into thin air— 
especially when the misfortune was being brought on her 
by one of her debtors? But to suppose that Germany will 
really be forced into compliance is, after all, only a wild 
assumption. Suppose Germany played the game of 
passive resistance, as she probably would. Suppose she 
took no hostile action against us whatever, but just pro- 
fessed complete inability to pay and, as a matter of fact, 
did not pay. We should be in a poor position to win a 
game like that, because we should be acting on our sole 
authority and should have no support from our Allies. 
Of course, we might try to frighten Germany by extending 
the occupation and making her think that she vas in 
danger of losing the whole country. We might occupy 
Berlin. We might occupy Hamburg. We might occupy 
Munich. But by the time our occupations grew to that 
scale we should be employing an army of perhaps 2,000,000 
men. Even if we extracted all the payments that we 
hoped for from Germany they would not meet the new 
bill which we had run up for ourselves ! ” 

We have tried to describe the cautious thoughts which 
may be filling many French minds. The French people 
as a whole are extraordinarily sensible ; if they were not 
they could not manage their private affairs so well as 








they do. We feel pretty sure, therefore, that commor 
sense, realism, or even the far-famed logic of the French, 
when it is applied to M. Poincaré’s particular Proposition, 
will prevail. We have just read with exceptional pleasure 
an article on Franco-British relations by M. Geor “ 
Scelle, Professor of International Law at Dijon, published 
in Le Progrés Cwique. Professor Scelle argues with 
brilliant effect that there can be no fruitful €0-operation 
between France and Great Britain till it is thoroughly 
understood that we are dealing with a world-wide problem 
and not merely with the particular interests of either 
France or Great Britain. The interest of France js 
security ; the interest of Britain is foreign trade, without 
which she perishes. Professor Scelle tells his countrymen 
that when they interpret what looks like perverse British 
indulgence towards Germany as a kind of hostility to 
France, they display their misunderstanding of the whole 
nature of the problem. The truth will no doubt reveal 
itself some day, and in the meantime the facts will 
invisibly keep us safe from the dreadful events which 
alarmists think are sure to be the result of French policy. 





A PLAN FOR INDUSTRIAL PEACE. 


E desire to draw special attention to an eirenicon 
which has been put forward by Mr. Frank Hodges, 
the Secretary of the Miners’ Federation, in the shape of 
two articles contributed to the Manchester Daily Dispatch. 
In the early part of the disastrous coal strike Mr. Hodges 
behaved in a way which caused him to be spoken of as a 
firebrand, but towards the end of the strike he displayed 
a reasonableness and will to conciliate which were very 
helpful. Evidently that tendency has grown in him since. 
In any case, it was a very agreeable surprise to us to read 
Mr. Hodges’s articles. We thoroughly agree with him 
about the madness and the tragedy of the present situation. 
The nation is languishing for want of trade and therefore 
for want of work. In several trades good fortune has 
brought the ball back to our feet and it had only 
to be kicked towards the goal. Yet over and over again 
the ball has been deliberately kicked in the wrong direction. 
Do such people as we British seem to be deserve to succeed 
when we do such things? Mr. Hodges has been turning 
it all over in his mind and he now proposes that Capital 
and Labour should meet together to think out the whole 
matter and come to an arrangement which will mean peace 
for at least ten years. We heartily congratulate Mr. 
Hodges on his public spirit and good sense and we sincerely 
hope that his proposal will be acted upon. 

Mr. Hodges points out that many manual workers believe 
that the employers in the engineering trades want to 
smash the unions. He thinks this belief is natural, but 
he does not accept it himself. He believes rather that 
there have been faults on both sides. He remarks very 
truly that the British nation, which lives on its foreign 
trade, has more to lose than any other nation by recurrent 
industrial strife. ‘‘ The curse of the industrial movement 
is its inability to get the broad outlook upon this nation’s 
requirements as a whole.” The following sentences contain 
the substance of Mr. Hodges’s proposal :— 

“To start with, trade unionism must be recognized as a 
permanent institution in industry. Employers would do well 
if they could get as far as to agree that all workmen should be 
members of a trade union, and that they are human beings 
with aspirations, claims, and rights which must be coneeded 
up to the maximum possibilities of the industry. Trade unions, 
in their turn, would become institutions not merely claiming 
rights, but accepting duties and shouldering responsibilities in 
the task of production. . . . If it is possible to have a ten years 
pact of peace in naval and military matters, who is there to 
deny its possibilities in the realm of British industry ? ” 

That is excellent in principle, for it recognizes that both 
sides have not only rights but duties. Excellent, too, is 
Mr. Hodges’s recognition of the fact that the fortunes of 
the manual workers rise or fall with the progress or decline 
of the whole nation. 

Now to come to the few details which Mr. Hodges sug- 
gests. He proposes that the Conference should be sum- 
moned by the Government, but should be managed by 
the representatives of Capital and Labour. His programme 
is that there should be a legally guaranteed minimum wage 
in every trade and that wages paid over and above that 
minimum should depend upon the efforts or the skill of 
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the worker or upon the danger of the occupation. Clearly 
he would get rid of ca’ canny. Each industry, he says, 
should establish its own Conciliation Court to settle dis- 
putes. But he does not insist upon this as essential, 
remarking that it is merely his own preference. Although 
he hopes that the Conference would consider what is called 
“control” by the workers, he admits that “ all fanciful 
claims ” must be ruled out. It must be recognized by 
Labour during the truce that “the text-book formulae 
control must give way to reality and experience.” 

We could easily criticize several points in Mr. Hodges’s 
programme. We shall not do so, however, lest we should 
seem to be less appreciative than we are of the sincerity 
with which he has written. We believe that he has made 
an opportunity and that it ought to be seized. 

We need make only one reservation. We are, of course, 
entirely in favour of trade unionism and we should like 
to see it extending rather than shrinking. But it is 
essential that if it is extended the new recruits should be 
willing adherents and not forced levies. Strange though 
it may seem to Mr. Hodges, a large number of workers 
detest the unions and do not want to belong to them. 
We daresay they are quite wrong—but there it is. This 
is a free country, and Labour ought to be the last force 
in the country to do any injury to freedom. Every man 
must be free to dispose of his labour as he pleases. It 
should be remembered that compulsion was tried in the 
guilds and broke down. Even if it should seemingly 
succeed at another attempt there would be heartburning 
and dissatisfaction and therefore rottenness behind. It 
would recall Gibbon’s description of the terrible Roman 
efficiency, ““ The whole world became but a safe and dreary 
prison house.” Of course, employers by encouraging 
trade unionism—which they would have a real incentive 
for doing if members of the unions acknowledged respon- 
sibilities as well as claimed rights—might convince an 
increasing number of workmen that it was desirable to 
join the unions. We hope that that might happen. But 
there must not be compulsion either direct or indirect, 
either open or concealed. 


of 





LOSING THINGS. 

days before motor-cars, wealth was playfully 

described as a margin for unlimited hansoms. The 
present writer would describe it as a margin of ready- 
money to replace small losses. But only inveterate losers 
would agree with him. How delightful it would be not to 
care a pin whether one brought home one’s umbrella or 
did not ; not to “ try to remember ” one’s gloves or worth- 
less little parcels ; not to mind whether or no a lent book 
returned ; whether a ten-shilling note fluttered away or 
got into the waste-paper basket! How much of the wear 
and tear of life would be taken off one’s shoulders if one 
lost nothing, or if it did not matter what one lost. There 
are, of course, a vast number of happy people in the former 
position, All their small possessions are faithful to them. 
Nothing of theirs seems to disappear. If they do happen 
for one moment to forget something in a train or a strange 
room, that something seems to call after them. No sound 
is heard, but they turn round as though in answer to a 
summons and retrieve what they seemed about to abandon. 
Again, they know instinctively what is of value. They 
never neglect to pick up, they never mechanically throw 
away, apparently meaningless little objects which they 
see upon the floor or upon a shelf. They know by instinct, 
for instance, that this or that little square bit of metal or 
useless little knob is a vital “ part” of a large piece of 
furniture which may all its life remain infirm if the tiresome 
little object is lost! They instantly salve the stray “ bit,” 
which no sooner is missed than it is returned. The worst 
of small losses is that like other little misfortunes they 
never come singly. They always entail loss of temper or 
loss of time or loss of the sense of liberty. It is so tiresome 
to have to confess to the household that you have lost the 
latchkey. Somebody grumbles because he may have 
to sit up, and somebody else because she lives in fear of 
burglars, Altagether the poor loser feels himself in dis- 
grace for no great cause. He is perfectly convinced he 
can’t help it ; and, indeed, experience would seem to prove 
him right. He never does help it, even if his property is 
upon him it seems to go, One of the (not very numerous) 





pleasures of complete and ticless independence is the 
feeling of being answerable to oneself alone for what one 
loses. No one knows; one need not change the lock 
when the key goes, or explain why an umbrella has a 
different appearance. 

If one could know the value of all the things an incurable 
loser has lost during a long life, it is very unlikely that 
they would be worth the time that he and others have 
spent in searching for them. Some losers, of course, never 
will look for anything. They will not be at the trouble 
of getting anything back, not even if it be the rebate on 
their income-tax. But for the most part they feel them- 
selves compelled by conscience or poverty or public opinion 
to look for what they miss. They seldom find because 
they are so unobservant, but very often their aimless 
wanderings and lamentations induce a friend to search for 
them. It is a thankless task. Another result of their 
habitual want of observation is that they cannot describe. 
** Which of your eyeglasses have you lost?’ demands the 
kind person who has left his comfortable chair to come to 
the seeker’s assistance. “ The ones I wore last night,” 
or some such vague reply, is all the help he will get to 
direct his efforts. Any mistake is badly received. The 
would-be finder is irritably told that the spectacles found 
are not in the least like the ones lost; that is all the par- 
ticulars he can get about them, Wandering aimlessly in 
the hope of seeing some imperfectly-described thing which we 
can only hope to recognize is enough to drive a man crazy, 
and losers come in for a good deal of well-deserved abuse. 

A strange romance hangs about everything which has 
been long lost. It would give us all great pleasure to 
find any possession belonging to any ancestor if its loss 
had been a traditien in the family. Such a thing as a 
worthless ring, for instance, would be retrieved after two 
generations with much rejoicing. Part of this pleasure, 
of course, is simply the feeling which many persons, specially 
those of limited imagination, have for any object whose 
history they know and can connect with their own tra- 
ditions. Certain minds have a great difficulty in realizing 
the past, just as others cannot, as we say, “‘ look forward.” 
The deluge lies as immediately behind as before many men 
and women, and any new and tangible thing sticking up 
suddenly through the waste of waters vivifies the dull, flat 
picture which they are accustomed to see if circumstances 
cause them to look back. But it is not only time which 
enhances the value of lost property. The habitual loser knows 
nothing of the passion to find which sometimes overtakes 
the unaccustomed man. It is a passion analogous to the 
collector's passion. Some people who pursue stolen pro- 
perty with a ferocity which bores and even nauseates 
beholders are less moved by a determination to get their 
rights, no matter whose fair character they may asperse, 
less set on revenge, less moved by parsimony than one would 
think. The spell of the quest is upon them; they want 
to trace and, incidentally, to track down. 

Obviously those who seldom lose anything set a higher 
value on their property than more careless people ; some- 
times, too, they set a higher value on other people’s. It 
is not very safe to lend to losers. It is the careful man as 
a rule who is the more scrupulously honest. All the same, 
there is something to be said for the loser. If he is not 
perfect in the matter of returning, he is a very ready lender ; 
and if he misses his property usually accepts the instantly 
offered explanation that he has lost it himself. He is never 
suspicious; he is used to being the culprit, and with a 
formal sentence of self-blame sets off on the hopeless 
search we have described or forgets the matter. 

No one, we think, will deny if he examines dispassionately 
his own experience and considers the lives of his friends 
and acquaintances that certain people are in large ways 
unlucky. They seem, as it were, to hold bad hands all 
through life. Often these people are not unhappy. They 
have compensations. Good spirits or good friends or 
unusually strong domestic affections make up to them for 
hostile fortune. They make up their minds that the 
chances are against them, and that the prizes in the lottery 
are never for them. This is specially true where money 
is concerned, They learn that they must never speculate, 
that they will never get a windfall, and that none of the 
forms of luxury which money can purchase will ever be 
theirs. If they accept the fact and never stop to regret it, 
they scem to get as much pleasure out of their ungilt ginger- 
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bread as others do out of their more showy provision. 
The same thing may be true where small matters, such as a 
tendency to lose, are concerned. This tendency does 
really seem at times like a small curse. In spite of the 
moralizations of the naturally careful, we have often 
wondered if it would not be better where one’s own pro- 
perty is concerned deliberately to accept the peculiarity 
as a misfortune and to determine never again to search 
for anything that one could afford to lose. For a busy man 
it might really be worth while. Pretty serious incon-* 
venience might occasionally result from the resolve, and 
possibly the inconvenience deliberately borne might prove 
a corrective. More often, we think, it would not. The 
born loser would still be parted from his small belongings ; 
his income would be taxed, but not his patience nor his 
energy nor those of his friends ; and faced with this choice 
of evils, there can be little doubt which is the least. 





MORE OLD PAPERS. 


MONG the rarest of Scottish autovraphs are 
letters of the much-maligned John Grahame of 
Claverhouse, the ‘“‘ Bloody Clavers”’ of Covenanting 
hagiologies. My letter is of some interest as being 
dated from York on October 17th, 1688, not long before 
he went north to raise the standard in Scotland. It is 
addressed to “ Mester Blathwayt, Secretary at War, 
London,” and acknowledges the receipt of H.M. orders 
““anent the conduct of the horse and dragoons from 
Scotland under my command which I shall indevor 
punctually to observe in case of the landing of the 
Dutch.” The seal is as clear and red as if it had been 
affixed yesterday. There is something feminine about 
the handwriting. 

Claverhouse owes his evil reputation largely to 
Macaulay, who in a well-known passage in his History 
of England refers to him as “ the chief of this Tophet on 
earth.’’ Macaulay derived his information regarding 
the so-called ‘ Persecutor’’ chiefly from Wodrow’s 
History of the Sufferings of the Church of Scotland, which 
is about as trustworthy a source as would be a Sinn 
Fein record of the doings of the British Army in Ireland, 
1916-22. Recent biographers of Claverhouse, Professor 
C. S$. Terry and Mr. Michael Barrington, who base their 
statements on documentary evidence, give a very 
different account of the man. The truth is that he was 
a resolute and able soldier, pure and sober in his private 
life, and, on the whole, moderate and just in his treatment 
of the rebels in 8.W. Scotland. The state of Wigton 
and Galloway was then not unlike the condition of 
parts of Ireland at the present time. Claverhouse was a 
man under authority,and it was his duty to carry out 
laws which were no doubt severe, but not more so than 
the English Penal Code at a much later date. When 
denouncing Claverhouse, Macaulay would have done well 
to remember that in his own lifetime shop-lifting was a 
capital offence and that when Romilly in 1810 tried to 
repeal that atrocious law seven Bishops, led by the 
Metropolitan of England, opposed the motion for reform. 
Are not the names of those eminent Christians em- 
balmed on page 133 of Volume II. of Walpole’s History ? 
The “ Persecutor”’ had to deal with armed fanatics. 
He shot about a dozen of them, including the notorious 
John Brown of Priest Hill, who had fought at Bothwell 
Brig, and in whose house both ammunition and 
incriminating papers were discovered. Some of the 
executed rebels were also murderers. The “ godly,”’ in 
those lively times, thought nothing of shooting soldiers 
from behind a hedge. 

* Black John the Warrior,” as the Highlanders called 
him, was, like many great soldiers, a small, well-pro- 
portioned man. His portraits, notably the one at 
Glamis and the attractive contemporary drawing at the 
National Gallery at Edinburgh, show him to have 
possessed exceptional personal beauty. It would be 
hard to find a more prepossessing face. He loved horses 
and was always superbly mounted. He wore his own 
dark, flowing locks, which at Killiecrankie were already 
flecked with grey. His widow, née Miss Jean Cochrane, 
had a curious fate. She afterwards married Lord 


Kilsyth and during a visit to Holland was killed at an 
jun at Utrecht by the fall of her bedroom ceiling. 





es 


I was fortunate to find in Paris last year ; 
Mademoiselle de Sombreuil, pe vaslencone 4 oe = 
Villelume. Attempts have been made, chiefly by write 
with Bolshevik tendencies, to cast doubts on her fnesiien 
act of filial devotion during the September mabincees, 
But the story is no lie and was vouched for by her son. 
who testified to the fact that his mother would never 
drink red wine. So accurate an historian as Lord Acton 
accepts the tale as true. Madame de Villelume survived 
the Revolution many years and my letter is dated 1999 
It is sad to think that her devotion only temporarily 
saved her father, who perished on’ the scaffold not lone 
before the fall of Robespierre. Her heart is very 
fittingly buried at the Invalides, where once her father 
was governor. 

Lying near her letter I find one in the handwriting of 
the famous Lamoignon de Malesherbes, “ ce grand 
magistrat et citoyen,” as Sainte Beuve justly calls him. 
His writing is strangely illegible, one of those hands 
which seem clear enough until one tries to read them, 
He was in Switzerland in June, 1792, when affairs jn 
Paris took a decided turn for the worse. When asked 
why he was going home he replied: “ Les choses 
deviennent plus graves; je vais 4 mon poste; le roj 
pourrait avoir besoin de moi.” If all the French 
noblesse had shown that spirit perhaps the Revolution 
might not have forsaken the path of wise reform. He 
was with the King to the last and one of his ablest 
defenders. He survived till April, 1794, when he was 
butchered with literally the whole of his family. It is 
strange that in nearly the last letter he ever wrote—one 
to Fouquier Tinville—he apologized, as well he might, 
for the badness of his handwriting. Malesherbes was one 
of the finest characters the ancien iségime produced. 
Great as a magistrate he failed as a politician, although 
he formed part of the Ministries of Turgot and Brienne. 
Lord Shelburne says of him (I quote Sainte Beuve), “ Si 
je fais quelque chose de bien dans tout le temps qui me 
reste & vivre je suis stir que le souvenir de M. de 
Malesherbes animera mon Ame.”’ 

Such was the defender of Louis XVI. “II avait, en 
un mot, cru & la Terre Promise avant le passage de la Mer 
Rouge.” He believed in sane reform and could not realize 
the Marats, Robespierres and Carriers of this world. 

A great contrast to Malesherbes was his contemporary, 
the Maréchal Duc de Richelieu, the Lovelace par excellence 
of the eighteenth century. As Malesherbes represented 
all that was noblest in France, so Richelieu’s long 
career was one continuous scandal. It was, indeed, 
long, as he was born in 1696 and died in 1788. What a 
strange existence! He had been imprisoned by 
Louis XIV. for making love to the heir-apparent’s wife, 
the charming Duchesse de Bourgogne; he saw Louis XV. 
ascend the throne and die nearly sixty years later; he 
had been Ambassador at Vienna and Governor of 
Bordeaux. He had helped to defeat the British at 
Fontenoy and had expelled us from Minorca. Almost 
incredibly depraved as he was he had a fine taste in 
pictures and objets d’art. His collections were “ com- 
mandeered ”’ for the nation under the Convention, and 
I think that Fréron superintended the robbing of his 
palaces. It is not without humour that such ideal 
“‘gibier de la guillotine” should have missed the 
Revolution by one year. His third wife lived till 1815 
and I believe occasionally astonished people by beginning 
a sentence, ‘Comme le Roi Louis XIY. disait 4 mon 
mari!” 

Spelling was not Richelieu’s strong point. My letter, 
written from La Rochelle in 1764 does not, however, 
give the impression that the writer was an uneducated 
man. Evetyn Grant Durr. 








FINANCE—PUBLIC AND PRIVATE. 
a 
REPARATION PROBLEMS. 

THE PARIS CONFERENCE.—CHEERFUL MARKETS.— 
RISE IN RAILWAYS.—IMPENDING ACTIVITY.— 
INVESTMENT STOCK PROSPECTS. 

{To tHe Epiror or tHE “ Specrator.’’] 

Sir,—The City is disposed to attach more importance to 

the Financial Conference which is now taking place 
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Paris than it was to the recent political assembly at 
Genoa. In Paris there is now assembled a gathering 
of leading financial experts, including Mr. J. Pierpont 
Morgan, of New York, to consider the question of 
whether it is possible to aid the process of German Repar- 
ation payments by the flotation of a big international 
German loan. By or before the 31st of this month a reply 
is due from Germany with regard to certain demands 
recently made by the Allies in return for the granting of a 
temporary moratorium in the matter of Reparation pay- 
ments themselves. I do not propose to go into the details 
of those demands, but it will readily be seen that if a large 
international German loan could be floated the situation 
would be eased at two different points—France and some of 
the other Allies would gain by immediate large cash 
payments resulting from the proceeds of loans issued to 
the public, while the German position would also be eased 
because the Berlin Exchange would be relieved from the 
severe pressure caused by the Reparation payments and 
the mark would tend to improve. 


* * * * 


At the same time, I am bound to say that the 
City is not very hopeful with regard to the outcome 
of the Conference. As regards what may be termed 
the general acceptability of a German loan to the investors 
of the various countries, it has to be admitted that matters 
have not been improved by the Genoa Conference, for 
despite all attempts to prove the contrary, the feature of 
the Conference which has left the most abiding impression 
upon the world was the revelation of the secret treaty which 
had been arranged between Russia and Germany. Such being 
the case, itis clear that the only chance of floating a really 
large German loan lies in the character of the security 
offered, and it is just here that obligations in connexion 
with the Reparation Commission would seem to be involved. 
At present, Germany’s principal assets are definitely hypo- 
thecated under the Versailles Treaty to the Reparations 
Commission, and it remains to be seen whether that 
Commission will, or even can, release any portion of 


them so that they may form a first charge upon an inter-’ 


national loan. And if I desired further to emphasize the 
fact that the Loan must have good security and yield a 
high rate of interest, 1 should point out that the American 
investor will be even more exacting in this respect than 
the investor of any other country. Yeton every ground it is 
the American investor that it is essential should be brought 
into the scheme. 
* * * * 


But for the threatening situation in Ireland and the 
disturbing political conditions in Europe I should feel 
entitled to speak with considerable confidence concerning 
Stock Exchange conditions. During the past week general 
business has been far from active, a circumstance, however, 
undoubtedly due to the proximity of the Whitsun holidays, 
the holiday feeling having been emphasized by the sudden 
advent of tropical weather. In spite, however, of the 
comparative inactivity of business, prices have been 
remarkably well maintained in the gilt-edged section, 
while the buoyancy of Home Railways has been the out- 
standing feature. How great has been the rise in many of 
our leading Railways within a comparatively short period 
may be gathered from the following table, giving the 
lowest price touched by some of the principal stocks as 
recently as last year and the quotations at the time of 
writing :— 


Lowest Present Rise 
Last Year. Price. 

Great Eastern Ord. Te To re | 
Great Northern Def. oe 205... 2 «se 3H 
Great Western Ord. 57 -- 103$ .. 464 
North-Western Ord. oo CE «. 108 «sO 
South-Western Def. -- 16} 284 .. 12 
Brighton Def. ee co OF «ts CSU CUM 
Midland Def. ‘a oo 35h .. OF .. SIE 
North British Def. oo «Sh «eo BD coo Ee 
North-Eastern Consols .. 63$ .. 112 .. 48} 
South-Eastern Def. 164 .. 3 .. Bg 


It has to be remembered that the English Railway Market 
was for many years affected not only by the considerations 
depressing all investment securities, but in particular by 
the constant Labour disturbances, while at the time of 
the release of the Railways from Government control 





the investor was seized with apprehensions as to how the 
position would be affected by the great rise in wages 
which had taken place in the post-War period. Now, 
however, the recovery has actually been assisted by the 
various merger schemes which have fed the popular 
imagination as to the economies which will result from 
them. Whether these expectations have been too sanguine 
time will show, but probably those who have purchased 
for the rise are not over anxious, reckoning that so far as 
the next dividends are concerned matters will be aided 
by the receipt of the second half of the payments which 
have to be made by the Government to the Railways. 
* * * * 


At the time of writing the impression prevails that we 
shall see considerable financial activity after the Whitsun 
holidays. Among other things, the market still holds to 
the opinion that a Funding Loan may be issued during 
June, while the fact that on the Ist of that month 
£50,000,000 in Government dividends will be released is 
also borne in mind. Quite apart, however, from the 
possibility of a British Funding Loan, great activity is 
expected in the matter of other capital issues, for it is 
evident that available resources are still large, though 
it may be doubted whether the investor will not demand 
rather better terms than those offered recently either by 
New South Wales or the Straits Settlements. 

* * * * 


Although I confess to an inveterate dislike of making 
financial prophecies, my objection does not extend to 
giving currency to the indiscretions (¢) of those who are 
more ready te adopt the prophetic réle. On a previous 
occasion I have referred to the really remarkable forecast 
by Mr. A. H. Gibson, the well-known banker and statistician 
of Bradford, of the rise (which has since taken place) in 
gilt-edged securities. In the Monthly Journal of the 
Bradford Chamber of Commerce for February of last year, 
Mr. Gibson had an article entitled ‘““ The Coming Rise in 
High-class Investment Prices,” and “come” it most 
certainly did. The main contention on which Mr. Gibson 
based his forecast was that inasmuch as commodity prices 
had fallen for a considerable period without a corresponding 
advance in investment securities, an upward movement 
in the latter was overdue. He therefore expressed the 
opinion that Consols would rise to 60 within a period of 
two years, within a period of three years to 65, and within 
a period of five years to 70, Consols, of course, being taken 
as a kind of key to investment securities generally. At the 
time the article appeared Consols stood at about 47, and 
within very little more than a twelvemonth the price has 
risen to nearly 58, while other gilt-edged securities, as we 
know, have advanced proportionately. 

* * * * 

Mr. Gibson has now published another article in the 
same journal, and holders of investment stocks will no 
doubt be glad to learn that he entirely maintains his view, 
and expresses the opinion that “Consols may touch 65 
during the coming year, though it is unlikely that the 
average price for the year will exceed 60.” Without in 
any way contesting Mr. Gibson’s views with regard to the 
course of investment securities, there are just two points 
with regard to his basis of reasoning on which I would 
like to comment. With one I am in accord. Mr. Gibson 
suggests that the view put forward in some quarters 
that a revival in trade would occasion an immediate sharp 
rise in money rates is unlikely to be verified because, as 
he puts it, “a revival in trade would in itself liquidate 
a large amount of banking and commercial credit at present 
frozen in traders’ book debts and stocks.” The other 
point, however, made by Mr. Gibson with regard to the 
likelihood of a further material fall in commodity prices 
seems more open to question. Of course, as he says, any 
early attempt to return to a free gold market might affect 
the situation, but on the whole I find that City opinion 
favours a moderate rise rather than a further fall in 
commodity prices in the near future. 

* * * * 

During the past week rumours have been circulated to 
the effect that the Conference of Central Banks to which 
I referred in my last letter had been abandoned. This 
is not the case, and the report is probably due to the fact 
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that owing to the impending Conference at the Hague the 
banking conference in London is more likely to be held 
in the early autumn.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

The City, May 2Ath. Artuur W. Kippy. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
—<__——. 
[Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read, and therefore more effective, than those which 
fill treble the space.) 


THE EMBARGO ON CANADIAN CATTLE. 
(To rue Eprror or tHe “‘ Specraror.’’] 
Sir,—Your note on the “embargo” question impels me to 
write explaining the position of the vast majority of British 
farmers on this question. Up to 1896, when the Act of that year 
prohibiting all imports of cattle other than for immediate 
slaughter at the ports was passed, the Board of Agriculture 
had, under a former Act, a discretionary power to admit cattle 
from any Dominion or foreign State which they believed to be 
free from disease. As a result, the Board were constantly 
subject to pressure from one quarter or another to admit cattle 
on official assurances being given, no doubt in perfect good 
faith, that the country in question was free from disease. 
Constant outbreaks of serious disease took place. For thirty 
years previous to 1896 the numbers of British cattle remained 
stagnant at about 10,000,000; but since that date they gradually 
and consistently increased to over 12,000,000, reaching high- 
water mark in 1919 at 12,454,000. Surely it is quite consistent 
to say that the importation of any cattle involves some risk 
of dffease, and that we should not throw away the peculiar 
advantage of our island position? If you wish to repeal the 
Act of 1896 on the ground of Free Trade, surely you cannot 
stop at Canadian cattle? This is one point; the door once 
unlocked will be opened wider and wider, with obvious results. 

As regards Lord Ernle’s “ pledge,”’ his statement given at 
the Imperial War Conference in April, 1917, was challenged 
in the House of Commons in the following May, and drew an 
explanation. Subsequent negotiations with the Canadian 
authorities made it quite clear that there was no definite 
promise. But surely the crucial question as to the “ pledge ” 
is not only what was said, but whether Canadian stock- 
breeders acted on the faith of that “ pledge ”’; whether, in point 
of fact, they have suffered damage by relying on the “ pledge.” 
So long as prices were maintained in the United States, up to 
the autumn of 1920, they sent their surplus cattle there and 
gained far better profits than they could hope to expect by 
sending eattle to us, five thousand miles distant from their 
prairie provinces. It is impossible in the brief space of a 
letter to go fully into any of the points involved, but may 1 
point out that this agitation began with the promise that if 
the “embargo” were removed meat would fall 6d. a pound; 
that that ery, entirely discredited by the Royal Commission, 
has heen dropped ? 

Any who wish to understand the conditions under which 
Canadian beef cattle are marketed should examine the Minutes 
of Evidence of the Dominions Resources Commission (C.D. 
8,458-59), taken in Canada in 1916, which throws a very different 
light on the matter from that with which those who are con- 
ducting the present agitation are attempting to colour the 
question.—I am, Sir, &., R. T. Hincxes, Captain. 

Junior Carlton Club. 





“ 





(To tne Epiror or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—We regret very much to find the Spectator coming round 
to the view that Canadian store cattle should be allowed free 
entry. Your views on questions affecting agriculture and rural 
interests generally we have always considered sound and full 
of appreciation of the problem concerned. During the War 
we were delighted with your contributions, like ‘Speed the 
Plough ” and many others which did so much to hearten the 
farmer in his endeavour to meet the “ U ” boat menace to our 
food supplies. And you know how important it is to tho life 
of the nation and Empire that we should have a numerous, 
confident, settled, and thriving rural population. 

You followed the findings of Lord Finlay’s Commission, and 
you know how guarded and tentative they were. They found 
that English agricultural opinion was strongly “ against the 
admission ” of the cattle, Irish opinion solidly against it, and 
Scottish agricultural opinion divided. The Commission found 
that admission “ would tend to cheapen in some measure the 


meat supply of the country, but mot greatly lower than that 
which would prevail if the embarge were maintained,” and 
they found that the supply might not be much increased as the 
imports “ might merely replace stores raised in Great Britain 
In other words, the importation might lead to 


and Ireland.” 








the decay of the cattle breeding and rearing industry of these 
islands. ‘The Government, in view of these facts, on a broad 
balance of the national interest wisely determined to let well 
alone. The old heedless policy of cheapness at any price, 
which had brought agriculture to ruin, did not appeal to them, 
and the public without doubt acquiesced. Canada also ac. 
quiesced, as again and again her Ministers admitted that it 
was for us a question of purely domestic policy, with which 
they had no right to quarrel. But when fair means fai} 
politics intervene, and under such arch-politicians as Mr, 
Churchill and Lord Northcliffe Canada finds a grievance manu. 
factured for her to brood over—a slur on the health of her 
cattle. Our old policy was to keep our coasts clean against all 
overseas cattle, and under this policy Canada has no legitimate 
grievance. She merely takes her place with others. We surely 
have the right to protect our shores against all chances of 
trouble. 

Lord Ernle’s promise, it is now well known, was made on 
entirely erroneous conclusions, as he thought the “U” boat 
was to deplete our stocks, so that we could look only to Canada 
for supplies. Moreover, he had no Cabinet sanction for the 
pledge, and whatever Lord Northcliffe may say, it was a ques. 
tion of much too high national significance for any member 
of the Government to determine.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Edragoll, Aberfeldy, Scotland. JAMES MACNAUGHTON. 





“RUSSIA” AT GENOA, 
[To rue Epiror or tue “‘ Spectaror.’’] 

Sir,—Will you permit me to make one criticism on your 
valuable and important article “‘ Fact and Fiction at Genoa ”’? 
I find in it such phrases as “ The Russian answer,” “ The 
Russians, however, add a suggestion,” “ The Russians might 
go on till ‘kingdom come,’” &c. These expressions are in 
accordance with the intolerable convention which assumes that 
a junta of self-appointed dictators, ruling by military force, 
can represent the Russian people. 

The Big Six of the Soviet delegation, of whom Chicherin 
was the principal spokesman but not the principal influence, 
consisted of one Russian, three Jews, one Bulgarian, and one 
henchman of a German Jew capitalist. It is interesting to 
note that three of these delegates, Chicherin and his two Jews, 
Finkelstein and Rosenfeld, were turned out of England by our 
tolerant Government for attempts—not wholly unsuccessful— 
to promote a Communist revolution. Of the fifteen experts, 
eleven were Jews, which was probably inevitable, as Russian 
experts have been largely exterminated. Of the sixty-seven 
promiscuous attendants, the majority were Jews. 

Now, if our delegation had been composed of members of 
the British Communist parties, we should have a parallel to 
the treatment accorded to the Russian people. There must he 
more than a hundred million Russians who would end the 
Soviet dictatorship to-morrow but for the terror inspired by 
Bronstein’s Red Army of one and a-quarter millions, which is 
to receive further effective German assistance under the mis- 
called Russo-German agreements. 

At the root of the unreality, to use a mild word, of the pro- 
ceedings of the Conference was the pretence that the Russian 
people were represented at the Council table. That was the 
greatest and the most disastrous “ Fiction at Genoa.”—I am, 
Sir, &e., SyDENuAM. 





“LIBERTY ” IN IRELAND. 
(To tHe Epitor or THE “ Srectator.”’] 
Sir,—When anyone desires to give instances showing how bad 
either side in Ireland is, no difficulty is experienced, for there 
is no lack of material. The misfortune is that impartial 
presentation is so rare. One side was given under the above 
heading in your issue of May 6th. Here is another 
told to me by a Belfast man who had been in Cookstown, in 
the Six County area, and which I afterwards saw in yesterday’s 
Independent, but which has not, as yet at all events, appeared 
in the Irish Times. On the doors and windows of the private 
houses and offices of all Roman Catholics printed notices as 
follows were pasted :— 
“PUBLIC NOTICE. 
To all whom it may concern.—Take Notice that if any more 
attacks are made on members of the Royal Irish Constabulary 
or Loyalists 


instance, 


REPRISALS 
at the rate of 10 to 1 will be made on prominent and well-knowp 
Sinn Feiners. 
GOD SAVE THE KING.” 

So far, there has been no action taken by the Ulster Govern- 
ment, and my friend told me that the Protestants in Cookstown 
there, with whom he had remonstrated, said they were going to 
kill ten Roman Catholics for every Protestant killed. The 
present ratio of murders in Belfast is three Roman Catholics 
for two Protestants. ‘She Cookstown people will increase it ta 
ten to one. 
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Another notice was as follows :— 

“You are Hereby required, within 48 hours after the Service 
of this Notice, to clear out of your employment all Sinn Feiners 
and Roman Catholics, dilerein fail not at the peril of your life. 

BY ORDER.” 


This was served on Protestant farmers who had engaged 
Catholics for the ensuing half-year, and in many cases it is 
taid to have been complied with. Observe that the wording 
clearly implies that Roman Catholics who are not Sinn Feiners 
are to be turned out. 

In the same issue you published a long letter on the 
Maynooth Manifesto. It also puts forward only one side. 
Your correspondent is wrong in saying that the statements he 
quotes “ are characteristic of the tone of the entire document.” 
He omits to say that the Roman Catholic Bishops ordained 
that, in the Six Counties, as well as in Southern Ireland, the 
second Friday in May should be kept “ as a Black Fast day in 
atonement for our sins and as a day of united intercession for 
peace.” This is certainly an acknowledgment of offence on 
the part of Roman Catholics, and though they repudiated the 


idea that Roman Catholics were “the instigators and 
originators of riots in which they are always the chief 


sufferers,” they nowhere claimed that Roman Catholics were 
practically blameless, as has been often untruly claimed on 
behalf of the Protestants of Ulster. 

In your issue of May 13th you print a letter “The Truth 
About Ireland.” It is an almost unqualified defence of the 
conduct British in Ireland. I will give you one 
example of what occurred within two miles of where I live in 
Howth, a peninsula ten miles from Dublin, which was abso- 
lutely quiet and peaceable. All the arms held in 1914 by the 
Volunteers had been surrendered to the police. There had 
been no drilling, The police were on the best of 
terms with the people. Yet one Sunday a lorry of Auxiliaries 
drove out from Dublin, saw a group of men sitting in a small 
enclosed place, halted their lorry thirty yards from them, and 
shouted something not understood. One of the men got up to 
ask them what they wanted. They turned a machine-gun on 
the group; one man and two boys were hit (for fortunately 
most of the men were sheltered by a projection). The man who 
was hit ran away to shelter; the Auxiliaries as they followed 
fired at him. He fell dead after running 140 yards. Of course, 
the men, when searched, had no arms; there were none in 
Howth, as the police knew. The man who was killed was an 
ex-soldier who had fought four years in France. In one of the 
sottages the group where the shooting occurred lived a 
family whose seren sons had enlisted for the War; the father 
and mother had been sent for, and the King had thanked them. 
The funeral was attended by over 150 ex-Service men. This 
firing was wanton, and being in a district not “‘ proclaimed ” 
was clearly murder in the eyes of the law. The Auxiliaries 
who drove out there on a peaceable Sunday with their machine- 
the police, or they would have known 


of forces 


no disorder. 


of 


inquired ot 
was no chance of any ambush. 


gun never 
there 

Now, ob followed. 
went to Dublin Castle, where I was most courteously 
received. I told the official in charge that the “ official state- 
was quite untrue because it said the men were in a 
field and had run away when called on to halt, and that there- 
upon they were fired on. I said they were not in a field at all, 
but in an enclosed yard where they could not run away without 


serve what Having made inquiries on the 


spot, I 


ment’ 


jumping a wall, as the wounded man did before he was again 


shot. The official, a captain, said I must be mistaken, because 
he had seen the official report. I persisted, and he showed me 
the original official report received from the officer of the 
Auxiliaries, which was correct in that particular, though not 


in others. I showed him the published official report. Dublin 


Castle deliberately falsified the official report, and published 
a false report, which put a better appearance on this killing, 
which in the eye of the law was certainly murder. The 


“military inquiry,” held in place of an inquest, returned the 


verdict of “ justifiable homicide.” Partly because the award 
of compensation to the family of the deceased soldier depended 
attitude of the officials in Dublin Castle, and partly 
the officer shown me the official had 


perhaps exceeded his 
Dp 
] 


on the 


heeause who had 


report 
ublish this disgraceful incident at the time, especially as I 
had for that if I did statement 
would not be explicitly denied in Parliament. Those 
would falsify a report would also suppress the original. But 
had I had any r to led the 
Authorities to the order which permitted auxiliary 
troops to shoot at their own will, even in perfectly peaceful 
neighbourhoods, I would have risked losing the compensation. 
Your correspondent “ X.,” the current 
real sense of fitness, would be justified in condemning many 
other stupidities beside the reprisals. If we could only get 


no reason nfidence so my 


who 


ison suppose it would have 


cancel 


in issue, who has a 





duty in doing so, I did not think well to | 





and goes down with all hands. 


each side to see where it is wrong, instead of seeing only 

where the other side is wrong, we should have a better Ireland, 

—I am, Sir, &c., Epwarp P. CcLveRwWELL. 
Trinity College, Dublin, May 22nd. 





CONFISCATION OF LAND IN 
IRELAND. 
[To rae Eptror or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 

Smr,—The Spectator frequently calls attention to the desperate 
situation of Protestants afl loyalists in Ireland, but the 
London daily papers, except the Morning Post, are strangely 
silent. Reports are, indeed, published of murders, ambushes, 
fighting in the streets of Belfast, and so forth. Little or 
nothing, however, is heard about one aspect of the Irish 
question, which is of painfully vital importance to the loyalist 
community—the wholesale confiscation—for it amounts to that 
—of lands and houses, many of which have been occupied for 
generations by the same families. In England people do not 
seem to realize the simple but dreadful fact that loyalist land- 
owners and farmers never know from day to day whether they 
are not to lose their homes at a few hours’ notice, and this is 
the case even in districts where the people are understood to be 
supporters of the Provisional Government, ard where the 
loyalists are personally on amicable terms with the officers of 
the I.R.A. The following extract from a letter recently 
received gives a glimpse of what is happening :— 


THE WHOLESALE 


“Things have come to a pretty pass in this country, and it 
was a question, I believe, whether this place should have been 
taken or the place they did take. I have been with the I.R.A. 
in the town about it, but can get no satisfaction, so I have 
applied to the headquarters on the offchance that it may do 
good; despite everything I am not without friends. I don’t 
know whether people in England realize it, but it is all part 
and parcel of a general plan to drive all Protestants out of the 
country, and if possible to do so before the elections. From 
what I have heard from some of them, they would be only too 
pleased to go if they could get any price at all for their farms. 
If the [British] Government liked they could arrange this, as 
they have agreed to pay over a lot of money to the Government 
here, and they could do so in kind instead of cash, giving the 
Irish Government all the land and houses of Protestants who 
wished to leave at a valuation, and paying this valuation ta 
the Protestants.” 

In another letter the same writer returns to this proposal :— 

“Tt is the only plan (he says) and far the cheapest for 
England. Otherwise, heaven help the people; and if England 
deserts them in their gravest hour of need, on the principle 
that leaving them here will always leave a certain number of 
people friendly to her, she is vastly mistaken. Of course, the 
Protestant Church, Trinity College, Dublin, and the Jrish 
Times will all be against it, as it means their day is over. But 
that will happen in any case. It is only a question of saving 
as much as possible before the whole ship becomes a wreck 
The seizure of the Four Courts 
absolutely put an end to all sales, and at one fell swoop all 
chance of small farmers leaving was stopped, though since 
then some hundreds have gone. Mind you, this is a pro-Treaty 
district, and yet you see what happens.” 

Now, can Members of 
show some courage and insist, as they have 

on deciding how the public money they vote is to be used? 
If this is not done the Irish Government will not only receive 
a large sum, but will also take possession of land 

mpensation what- 
y. Many of 


the House of Commons be induced to 


a right to insist, 


s and houses 
whose owners will most certainly receive no « 
ever for the loss of their homes and other propert 











them, it is to be feared, will be left absolutely destitute. 
Surely this is a subject which ought to be discussed in the 
House of Commons, and outside Parliament it should he 
brought to the knowledge of the British public.—I am, Sir, 
&e., Omicron. 
MR. LLOYD GEORGE AND THE BOLSHEVIKS. 
(To tue Epitor or THE “ Specrator.’’] 
Str,—What Mr. Lloyd George can gain by negotiating with the 
Russian Soviet Government is very difficult to see! What t 
want to get is easy to see. They want to strengthen their power 
in Russia and obtain, if possible, large credits or, better still, 
a big loan, which they would, there is no doubt, spend on 


Bolshevik propaganda and military preparations to be used 
in supporting Germany or in attacking their other neigh- 
bours. Our Prime Minister’s policy of ogportunism, always 
yielding to aggression if it is troublesome and strong enough 
and persistent enough, with but little regard for what is right 


has worked very badly in Ireland 
and Great Britain impotent there and impotent 
in dealing with the unspeaka Kemalist ‘Turks, 
couraging the Bolshevik Russian Government in their impudent 
demands—and incidentally encouraging Bolsheviks in England, 
Scotland, and India. It has meant, by a timorous and cowardly 
breach of sacred obligations to the Armenians, handing over 


or wrong—or for the future 


has made 


ble and is en- 
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the unfortunate Christians of the Turkish Empire to starvation 
and massacre. 

The provocations by President Kruger for which we entcred 
into the South African War were very small and insignificant 
compared with the wrongs and insults now being inflicted upon 
us by the Irish—and by the Turke and Russians—and the out- 
rages that are being committed on our countrymen and leyalists 
in Ireland. We have great reason for thankfulness that 
France, “Belgium, and the United States are more far-seeing 
than we are and refuse to follow Mr. Lloyd George’s dangerous 
overtures to the Soviets, by which nothing but evil can result 
to our Empire or to Europe. It is incontrovertible that 
France, Belgium, and the United States are right, and I venture 
to assert that most of us in Great Britain agree with them. 
—I am, Sir, &c., SENEx. 





MRS. GRUNDY PROTESTS. 

[To tHe Epiror or THE “‘ Specraror.’’] 
Sir,—For years I have had to put up with ignorant stories about 
me and my opinions. Whenever a man wants to do or to say 
or to write something that he doubts is not respectable, he sets 
up a scarecrow which he calls Mrs. Grundy and says that she 
will find fault; then the rest of the folk take his side for fear 
of being old-fashioned and ridiculous. Now comes something 
beyond bearing. Mr. Nelson, in his encyclopedia, calls me a 
“ fictitious personage,” and Master Stephen Paget, in a book 
called I Have Reason to Believe, contradicts him because, 
forsooth, I am an “ eminent Victorian” whom he knew quite 
well in the later years of her life, and he has the impudence 
to write that I was the widow of a naval officer and had no 
children. Sir, this is too much. I have the greatest respect 
for Her Majesty Queen Victoria, and I revere her at a distance 
from the comfortable corner in Elysium where I sit with Mrs. 
Harris and a few other socalled “ fictitious personages ”’; but 
I am not a Victorian. I lived in the reign of good King 
George III. and was married to a substantial Hampshire farmer, 
and we brought up two as fine girls as any in the parish, all 
which the playwright Master George Colman has set down in 
Speed the Plough, but never a word of ill will to my neigh- 
bours does he put into my mouth. It is all that woman Mrs, 
Ashfield. Parmer Ashfield, decent man, knew what her 
tongue was 

She told him herself that “‘ Dame Grundy’s butter was quite 
the crack of the market,” and wanted to tell him what I said 
at church on Sunday. Then says he, “ Canst thou tell what 
parson zaid? Noa; then I'll tell thee. A’ said that envy were 
as foul a weed as grows, and cankers all wholesome plants 
that be near it. That’s what a’ zaid.” So says the dame, 
“ And do you think I envy Mrs. Grundy, indeed? ” 

“Why don't thee letten her aloane, then?” says he. “I do 
verily think when thee goest to t’other world, the vurst 
question thee ax’ll be if Mrs. Grundy’s there.”” Nothing would 
stop her, though. She heard that their former servant had 
married Sir Abel Handy, Bart., and off she goes: “‘ Our Nelly 
married to a great baronet. I wonder what Mrs. Grundy will 
say?” And at last, when her own Susan was tokened to a 
young squire, she threatened to make me a half-curtsey at 
the wedding. Dame Ashfield was near ruined once, and thought 
to sell her three silk gowns and “ go to church in a stuff one,” 
and, of course, she says: “ Let Mrs. Grundy turn up her nose 
as she pleases.” Is it my fault that she set so much store by 
my words, and how did she know what I would do when I saw a 
neighbour in trouble? I never demeaned myself to appear on 
the stage in a theatre, though. 

Now, sir, if some play-acting gentleman would show Speed 
the Plough in Covent Garden again, and let the Londoners 
see Farmer Ashfield and Dame Ashfield and Sir Abel Handy 
and Bob Handy they would have a fine laugh, and would do 
justice to your respectful and injured Mrs. Grunpy. 

[We hope Mrs. Grundy’s suggestion will be noted by our 
theatrical producers, and that they will let us see what was 
Colman’s worth as a dramatist.—Ep. Spectator.] 





THE UNTOUCHABLES OF INDIA. 
(To tue Epiror or ruz “ Spectator.’’) 
Sir,—It was quite a dramatic episode when, on February 17th, 
His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales laid the foundation- 
stone of the Kitchener College (which is to be an Indian Sand- 
hurst, where the sons of Indian officers will be trained as 
holders of the King’s Commissions), and thereafter, returning 
to Viceregal Lodge, outside the Delhi Gates of the city of 
Delhi, he met thousands of Chamars (one of the depressed 
classes), who had come to Delhi as delegates and visitors to 
“the All-India Depressed Classes Conference.”” As the Prince’s 
car approached the crowd gave His Royal Highness tremendous 
ovations, and cried at the top of their voices, “ Yovraj ki jai ” 
(“ Victory to the heir to the Throne”). The Prince’s car 


stopped, and the President of the Conference, Mr. G. A. Gawai, 








M.L.C., Nagpur, 
Highness :— 

Pr Permit me to thank your Royal Highness for the interest 
which your Royal Highness is taking in lifting up the depressed 
classes of India, and for the sympathetic message received 
yesterday by this Conference. May I request your Royal 
Highness to convey to His Imperial Majesty our message that 
there are in India sixty millions of human beings who aro 
untouchables, and that they should be raised if India is to be 
made really fit for Swaraj? ” (Home Rule.) : 

The Prince smilingly acknowledged his thanks for the address, 
and proceeded in his car to Viceregal Lodge amid a hurricane 
of shouts of “‘ Yovraj ki jai.” The forenoon’s events well 
symbolized the protection afforded by the Imperial Government 
and its beneficent aims. The elevation of these sixty millions 
is one of the most important factors in the progress of India, 
and one cannot help feeling that the problem will be handled 
most effectually by British and Christian hands. All the mis- 
sionary societies, including the Indigenous Missionary Society, 
“The National Missionary Society of India,” are facing the 
problem, which is one of indescribable difficulty owing to the 
want of teachers. In view of the clamant needs of the Indian 
masses no educational question is more important than that 
of Normal Schools, and it would be well if all missionary and 
philanthropic societies were to focus upon the provision of 
Normal Schools for training teachers. The great missionary 
schools and colleges in India train Hindus and Mohammedans 
in their thousands under Christian influences, and the popula- 
tion is permeated in its upper layers with Christian ideals and 
tacit approval of Christian ethics. If, similarly, thousands of 
Hindus and Mohammedans were to be brought into missionary 
Normal Schools it is obvious that the leavening process would 
be accelerated in a kind of geometrical progression.—I am, 
Sir, &e., W. Coupsrream. 

69 West Cromwell Road, S.W. 


read the following address to His Royal 





PRESIDENT LINCOLN ON DEFLATION. 
(To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
Sizr,—Your March 25th number had a letter under the head 
of “ President Lincoln on Deflation” which implied that the 
private bankers of America in 1921, on a capital of $103,000,000, 
earned $122,000,000. ‘The gentleman who wrote the letter does 
not evidently understand the United States Federal Bank Act. 
While the Federal Banks of this country probably earned the 
amount stated by your correspondent, those profits were of no 
benefit to the private banks, who own all the capital stock of 
the Federal Reserve Banks. Under the law the Federal 
Reserve Banks cannot under any circumstances pay more than 
6 per cent. per annum dividends. After a surplus equal to 
50 per cent. of the capital has been accumulated, the balance 
of the earnings go to the Federal Government, so that instead 
of the bankers of this country gaining any benefit from the 
earnings of the Federal Reserve Banks it is the people of the 
country.—I am, Sir, &ec., C. O. G. Miter. 
519 California Street, San Francisco, April 8th. 





THE BLOT ON THE BUDGET. 
{To tHe Eprror or THE “ Spectator.) 
Sirn,—I would like the courtesy of a brief reply to the recent 
letter entitled “ The Blot on the Budget.”” Your correspondent 
criticizes the present cost of the Civil Service and alludes to 
“the extravagant and burdensome estimate of £317,600,000.” 
May I point out that this outlay is nearly entirely explained 
by post-War services, which did not exist before the War? 
£90,000,000 goes to the Ministry of Pensions; education costs 
very materially more than it did in 1914; the Ministry of 
Labour naturally requires a bigger staff to deal with unemploy- 
ment; and we are still clearing up many of the War agree- 
ments, which are a temporary liability and not a permanency. 
There have been very drastic curtailments in the Estimates 
for this year, and economies are still being made. If the sug- 
gestion of your correspondent were carried out, I am afraid 
that the machinery of Government would be so much hampered 
that the public outery would be irresistible—I am, Sir, &., 
Crartes WATNEY. 

Parliament Mansions, Street, S.W. 1. 

[We think Mr. Watney would hear a vast and audible sigh 
of relief instead of an outery.—Ep. Spectator.] 


Victoria London, 





JOVERNMENT PLEDGES. 
{To rae Eprror or rae “ Sprcrator.’’] 
Smr,—We hear a great deal nowadays of alleged pledges and 
breaches of faith. Is it not high time that Parliament should 
protect its own liberties and ours, and give a general warning 
to all concerned, by passing an Act declaring that “‘ no treaty, 
understanding, agreement, pact, pledge, or promise, purporting 
to be made or given on behalf of His Majesty’s Government by 
any Minister or servant of the Crown, shall have any binding 
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force, legal or moral, on any of His Majesty’s subjects unless 
(1) it is made or given in the exercise of authority conferred 
upon such Minister or servant of the Crown by an Act of 
Parliament, or (2) has been incorporated in an Act of Parlia- 
ment, or has otherwise received the definitely expressed 
approval of both Houses of Parliament’’?—I am, Sir, &c., 
Annieslea, Crieff, Scotland. J. Wuson. 





CHRISTIAN REUNION. 
{To tHE Epiton or tHe “ Specrator.’’} 


Sir,—While the cause of Christian reunion, with which you 
have often expressed a generous sympathy, seems to make but 
little visible progress at home, there are some encouraging 
signs that it is gaining ground in the far-off regions of the 
Empire and beyond them. May I cite three notable events in 
the recent history of the Reformed Churches? 

For some time past, since and even before the Lambeth 
Conference of 1920, some of the Indian dioceses, especially, I 
think, the dioceses of Madras and Bombay, have been the 
scenes of movements tending in a remarkable degree towards 
the creation of a single national Church of India. To speak 
of these movements in detail would be to make an undue 
demand upon your spaca But, apart from all that has 
happened in those dioceses, I have lately received an interesting 
account of a service which is described a6 having been held at 
Agra “in response to the appeal for unity made by the 
Lambeth Conference.” It was a service in which representative 
clergymen and ministers of the Church of England, the Church 
of Scotland, and tho Baptist and Wesleyan Churches all took 
part; “large contingents” came to it “from the various 
Indian Churches ”; and the sermon, which was preached by a 
Baptist minister, was delivered both in English and in 
Hindustani. If I may quote the language of a local newspaper 
which is lying before me, “Such services might easily form 
part of the Church Ife of every big station in India, and their 
effect on the various congregations cannot be over-estimated.” 

At the time, if not on the very day, of the service in Agra a 
conference of the Alliance of Missionary Societies of British 
Kast Africa assembled at a place already famous in the history 
of Christian inter-communion, viz., Kikuyu. The conference 
passed a series of resolutions, of which tho first runs as 
follows: “They feel with all the strength of conviction that it 
is their insistent duty to endeavour to the utmost to remove 
the disabilities which are to a large extent preventing the 
formation of a united Church in Kenya Colony and Protec- 
torate, especially among the native Christians. They believe 
that it is not even yet too late to achieve in this, still to a 
large extent virgin, field a triumph for Christ in avoiding the 
disgrace of imposing perplexing and weakening sectarianism 
upon those to whom the various Churches aro endeavouring 
to communicate the one Gospel of their one Lord.” It was, if 
I am rightly informed, in connexion with this conference that 
the Rev. Dr. Arthur, the head of the Mission of the Church of 
Scotland in Kikuyu, preached a sermon at All Saints’ Church, 
one of the Anglican churches in Nairobi. 

Within the last few days has come the report of a conference 
representing all the Christian Churches in China except the 
Church of Rome. No fewer than a thousand delegates from 
the Churches, half of them being Chinese, have held a series 
of meetings in the Town Ilall at Shanghai. It is'reported by 
a correspondent of the Times that “ the main theme before the 
conference is ‘the Chinese Church,’ and the supreme concern 
of the delegates is that this Church shall be not an imitation of 
a Western society, but true to the genius and traditions of 
China.” As the number of native Christians in China has 
been more than quadrupled, and the number of communicants 
has increased from 85,000 to 266,000 in the last twenty years, it 
is clear that the organization of a national Church of China 
has already become an urgent problem. 

The three events to which I have drawn attention cannot 
fail to suggest the hope that Christian reunion, if it proves 
for the moment to be impracticable in Great Britain, may 
soon or late be commended with an almost irresistible force to 
the Archbishops and Bishops and to the clergy and laity of the 
Church, as well as to the ministers and members of the non- 
Episcopalian Churches, by the deliberate refusal of the 
Churches abroad to follow in their organization the dividing 
lines which have so gravely impaired the moral and spiritual 
authority of all the Christian Churches at home.—I am, Sir, 
&e., J. E. C. Wetrvon. 

The Deanery, Durham. 





FICTION AND THE STAGE. 
[To tHe Eprror or tHE “ Spectaror.’’] 
Sir,—The members of the Toronto Public Library Dramatic 
Club read ‘““Tarn’s” essay on “Fiction and the Stage” 
(Spectator. April 1st) with great interest, pointed by the fact 





that we were giving the fourth revival of our own collection 
of “Scenes from Jane Austen’s Pride and Prejudice, with a 
conversation on literary taste from Northanger Abbey.” We 
have not attempted to make a regular play from the book, but 
have constructed a more or less connected story, using long 
conversations as they are written and pillaging freely for 
material to build up an “ Evening at Longbourn ” which would 
introduce the Bennet family to the audience. We had te 
introduce very little outside material. But we were sure that 
when the girls discussed “that disagreeable Mr. Darcy’s ” 
behaviour at the ball that Mrs. Bennet would “ desire that 
none of you girls ever so far forget yourselves as to encourage 
the odious creature.” We knew, too, that when the gentlemen 
came from their wine, interrupting Kitty and Lydia’s practice 
of their dance steps, Mr. Collins would enter the room telling 
of a remarkable lecture he had had the honour of delivering, 
and would wind up the evening by declaiming “ Paradise 
Lost,” while the girls and Mrs. Bennet crept off one by one till 
the solitary candle they left showed the oblivious and reverend 
gentleman rolling out Milton’s periods over the sleepy head of 
Mr. Bennet. 

We have found that these scenes appeal not only to lovers of 
the “‘ incomparable Jane,” who say we have captured the atmo- 
sphere of the book (that was what we hoped todo), but audiences 
to whom we have played in a missionary spirit have come 
asking for the books. Our chief hibrarian tells us he has had to 
put extra copies in any branch libraries where we have played 
to the readers. Will you or “Tarn” tell us if Mr. Squire’s 
Pride and Prejudice has been published?—I am, Sir, &c., 

Reference Library, Toronto, Canada. Marsoriz JARVIS. 

[We are delighted to hear of the success of the incomparable 
Jane in Toronto. Mr. Squire’s dramatic vorsion of Pride and 
Prejudice has not been published.—Ep. Spectator.] 





CARPETS FOR PICTURE GALLERIES. 
(To THa Epitor or tae “ Specraton.’’] 
Sir,—I went into the Tate Gallery this morning, and there I 
found an official lecturer talking to visitors about the pictures. 
I joined the group and listened for some time to a most interest- 
ing discourse on Hogarth, Blake, and Cotman. But my enjoy- 
ment was considerably spoiled by the fact that, standing as I 
did on the outskirts of the group, the lecturer’s voice was 
frequontly lost to me in the noise made by the footsteps of other 
visitors moving about the galleries. I do not suggest that these 
other visitors were to blame. It is impossible to walk naturally 
upon hard, polished floors without waking an echo at every 
step. But I do suggest that it would add to the pleasure of 
this and other galleries if carpets were laid along those parts 
of the floor where the visitor naturally walks, in order to 
soften the sound of his footfalls. Apart from the question of 
hearing a lecturer, it has always seemed to me that walking or 
the hard and noisy floors of our picture galleries is a contribu. 
tory cause of that fatigue so often complained about as the 
result of visits which should, on the contrary, be restful and 
soothing interludes in the workaday of life.—I am, Sir, &c., 
H. S. BerKeiey 
Junior Carlton Club, Pall Mell, §S.W.1, May 10th, 1922. 





RURAL AMENITIES. 
{To tue Enpiton oy tHe “ Specrator.’’) 

Sir,—There are other disfigurements in country places besides 
advertisement boards, and unless those in authority will take 
the matter up, and insist on special “ dumping grounds ” for 
household rubbish, the commons and lanes in Hampshire, 
Surrey, and Sussex, which have hitherto been a delight to sc 
many by their beauty, will be a delight no longer. Large con- 
signments of tin cans, baths, buckets, lamps, glass and 
crockery, clothing, linoleum, &c., are deposited anywhere and 
everywhere. In summer some are hidden to a certain extent 
by the vegetation, but they are a danger at all seasons both to 
man and beast, and in winter a terrible eyesore. Knowing 
how much reform the Spectator has effected in the past by 
bringing abuses of all kinds to public notice, I venture to 
write you this letter.—I am, Sir, &c., a. 3. G, 





BOOKHAM COMMON. 

[To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Specrator.’’) 
Sir,—Probably not many of your readers realize the great 
destruction of trees which is going on in all parts of tho 
country. The necessities of war compelled us to fell large 
tracts of picturesque timber, but though the need has been 
removed the practice continues, and there is much danger that 
before the public awakes to the fact irreparable damage will 
have been done. One of the loveliest spots in Surrey, Pookham 
Common, near Leatherhead, only twenty miles from Hyde 
Park Corner, and the resort of thousands of visitors from 
London and elsewhere, is now under the woodman’s axe. Some 
fine timber has been cut, but it is not too late to save the 
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remainder, and a committee has been formed fer the purchase 
of the manorial rights, which, if sufficient funds are raised, 
will be vested in trustees, to be appointed by the subscribers. 
It will be their duty to protect the common from further 
devastation, and to preserve it for the public. Some £2,000 
will be required, of which £1,200 have been promised. Mr. 
A. E. Graham, Merrycourt, Gt. Bookham, will be pleased to 
receive further subscriptions, which should be addressed to 
him as above. Cheques should be made payable to the London 
County and Westminster Bank, Leatherhead Branch, or Bearer, 
and crossed a/c Bookham Common Fund. It is earnestly 
hoped that the public will promptly respond to this deserving 
object.—We are, Sir, &e., 
Francis Bowen Buscaritet, The Manor House, Stoke 
d’Abernon; C. 8. Gorpon Ciark, Fetcham Lodge, 
Leatherhead; A. E. Granam, Merrycourt, Gt. Book- 
ham; H. W. Rawnpatt, Millfield, Stoke d’Abernon; 
R. D. Temrie, Slyfield Manor, Stoke d’Abernon. 
[Bookham Common is a national asset, largely because of the 
magnificence of the oaks which guard its glades. We sincerely 
trust that it will be saved. The purchase of the manorial rights 
is the proper procedure. The problem of the lord’s right to cut 
the timber on unenclosable manorial wastes and commons— 
virtually all commons are now unenclosable—is a _ very 
important one, and if not properly solved it may lead to the 
destruction of some of the most beautiful woodlands in 
England.—Eb. Spectator.] 





OF ARTS HYDE PARK PERFORMANCES. 
[To tHe Epitor or tHE “ SpectaTor.’’] 

Sin,—The League of Arts gave the first regular series of open-air 
entertainments in Hyde Park last year. The experiment is to be 
repeated every Saturday this June and July at 3 p.m. and 7 p.m., 
the performances including Maeterlinck’s Blue Bird, Sea Songs 
and Chanties, Fools and Fairies, and Mr. Martin Shaw’s Brer 
Rabbit, with which the season will open on June 3rd. The 
public are reminded that the law does not permit of tickets 
being sold in the Park; they must, therefore, procure them 
beforehand from the Secretary, League of Arts, The Guild- 
house, Eccleston Square, S.W. 1, or from stewards at the 
Alexandra and Victoria Gates during the half-hour preceding 
each performance. It will be remembered that only a limited 
number of tickets are issued 60 as to leave ample space for the 
general public to hear from the outside of the enclosure. In 
the event of wet weather the performances will be given half 
an hour later at Eccleston Guildhouse, Victoria.—I am, Sir, 
&e., P. Dearmer, Chairman. 


LEAGUE 





“ BONE-DRY.” 
[To THE Eprror or THe “ Specrator.’’] 
Sirn,—The Spectator of May 6th, in its review of Professor 
Brander Matthews’s Essays on English, seems to attribute the 
phrase “ bonedry” to American invention. ‘“ Bone-dry ” was 
in common use in Lowland Scotland more than sixty years ago, 
and formed part of my childhood’s vocabulary. It is a home- 
growth which, in all likelihood, has been carried to America 
by some settler and perpetuated there, like many another of 
our fine old native phrases. Pray exeuse my taking up the 
cudgels for my country fully a day behind the fair, but, 
although I am fortunate enough to see the Spectator regularly, 
I receive it always a little late, hence the present delay.—I am, 
Sir, &., M. T. ve B. M. 
Venice, May 19th. 





THE NEED OF BOOKS IN GERMAN UNIVERSITIES. 
{To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Spectaror.’’] 
Sir,—All of us who are in touch with teachers in German 
universities are aware of the difficulties they are now suffering 
through their inability to buy English books, or subscribe to 
English journals, with the mark at its present depreciated 
value. This applies, of course, doubly to teachers of English. 
At the same time there are in this country some hundreds of 
men who have been materially assisted in their career by having 
enjoyed the génerous hospitality which the German universities 
extended to foreign students in the days before the War. May 
I suggest that they may now make some slight acknowledgment 
of the benefits they then received by presenting a recent English 
book of importance to the Seminar of their special subject in 
the university in which they studied? Such a gift would, I 
am sure, be most gratefully received.—I am, Sir, &c., 
The University, Sheffield. G. C. Moore Suirn. 





“THE RAVEN IN THE WEST.” 


(To tHe Epirorn or tHe “ Specraton.’’] 
Srr,—May I express pleasure in your recent article on “The 
Raven in the West”? Mr. Baring Gould is correct in saying 
that such birds, or our buzzard, will attack the young of 








domestic animals, as lambs, pigs, kids, and calves shortly after 
birth, when such young are not free from the odour or filth 
of its recent birth and have not acquired the power of 
locomotion, Otherwise, these birds have not been known to 
molest young animal$ in this section. 

May I say of the habit of nesting that a pair will return 
early in each year to the same place and rear two young birds, 
the nest being in a hollow tree or stump thereof, or beside or 
under the trunk of a fallen tree in some woods or forest? | 
believe it is further important to state that it is no longer g 
mooted question, but is established on authority, that the 
buzzard will carry the infection of hog cholera, the disease 
known as anthrax, and possibly some types of septicaemia, hut 
does not carry such diseases as cattle tick fever. The method by 
which cholera and anthrax is carried by them is on their feet 
and possibly in their feed. It may be an important question for 
your agricultural and stock-rearing communities to decide 
whether the same infection is carried by the species of your 
raven.—I am, Sir, &c., Wim H. Tuomas. 

Supreme Court of Alabama, Montgomery, U.S.A, 
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POETRY. 
— je 
IN THEIR GLAD PLAYING TIME. 
In their glad playing time, like windflowers down tho billowy 
April blowing, 
The children run where the grass grows deep. 
Bewitched in the dream of their frolic and laughter, to this green 
glowing 
Sun-field they come, and along the cool 
Green hedgeway, nor knowing 
That here, under the grass and the windflowers, the strong ana 
the beautiful 
Lie in their sleep. ® 


Why should we speak of the sleepers to those, the winsome and 
white 

Girls dancing and the mischievous boys ? Why should our shadow 
fall on their game ? 

They are so heedless of life and lavish with Time, already they 
outrun 

The flying hours past the edge of their own eager sight 

In their ]#tle brief flush of brightness, their light. 

They would only look into our old eyes with eyes quickly troubled, 
they would go whence they came 

And forget in the sun, 


But one, perchance, might linger and speak as a child speaks, 
with words wonder-bound, 

Ah no, we would answer, they sleep for ever: 

And all that is lovely, all that is yours, is theirs as they rest, the 
rain 

And the sun unfailingly soak and sweeten their secret ground. 

Nay, child, their sleep is sound, 

Neither do they feel, they hear not the birds, nor seo the trees 
again. 

But the green-golden loveliness never 

Shall desert them, nothing deserts them but pain. 


Tuomas Mout. 
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THEATRE. 
en 
THE STAGE SOCIETY: “AT THE GATES 

KINGDOM,” A PLAY IN FOUR ACTS BY 

HAMSUN. 
Tre Stage Society has done well in giving us a play by the 
famous Norwegian author whose novel, Growth of the Soil, 
for which he was awarded the Nobel Prize in 1920, is well known 
in this country. Although At the Gates of the Kingdom is a 
play complete in itself, I feel that in its place as the first part 
of a trilogy, “ written round the life and spiritual development 
of the character Kareno,” it might prove.less open to the criticism 
Iam about to make. As it stands, however, the first impression 
received is one of provincialism. 

By “ provincialism ” I mean that curious superficiality arising 
from lack of experience, intellectual or imaginative, which seems 
common to men and women living in small, out-of-the-way, self- 
contained countries, or at the borders of empires. We are all 
familiar with the music-hall representation of the yokel fresh 
from the countryside who gapes in wonder and astonishment 
at the motor-’buses and dares not cross the street. The urban 
population laughs at such a spectacle, but the fact is that we are 
all in some matters “ provincial.” It might be thought, then, 
that this “ provincialism ”’ is really freshness, and that the yokel 
who can be amazed at the traffic of London has the advantage of 
us whom familiarity haz dulled. But whether this be true or 
not, we cannot go back on experience, we cannot shed our 
knowledge by merely shutting our eyes to it ; therefore, if our 
provincial friend were to take us by the coat-sleeve and expatiate 
seriously on the wonders of the motor-’bus, we should very 
quickly become bored. 

We have all known this sort of boredom; we have felt it 
when reading Mr. Wells on God; we have felt it whenever the 
Communist, the Christian Scientist, the Theosophist, the Cubist, 
the Eugenist, the Liberal, the Tory or the Bolshevik has unfolded 
to us his own particular explanation of the world’s miseries 
without a touch of redeeming irony, that is without consciousness 
of the painful inadequacy of any of these intellectual formulae 
to the reality of the universe. Now this provincialism springs 
rather from a lack of imagination than from a lack of experience, 
so we often find none of it in men who have led narrow and 
secluded lives while it may still cling to busy men of affairs. 

The first mark of provincialism in Mr. Knut Hamsun’s play 
is the fact that its chief character is an author. I suspect all 
artists who write about artists, just as I would suspect all 
scientists who wrote about scientists. It is to me a fundamental 
sign of weakness. The artist’s business is to express the truth 
just as the scientist’s is; he ought not to indulge in sentimental 
heroics about himself and his mission—that is mere play-acting, 
insincerity! Mr. Knut Hamsun shows us a young writer, a 
sociologist, with no money and no appointment, whose writings 
have incurred the displeasure of his University professors on 
account of their originality. 

A Professor Gylling visits him and hints that if he will modify 
his views all will go well with him. He will have a University 
appointment and the Professor's own publishers will publish 
his book—suitably corrected. The young man, Kareno, refuses, 
and discovers that a friend who has received his doctorate and 
has just lent him money has kindly obliged Professor Gylling 
in the desired manner by writing a conventional thesis. He 
returns his friend’s money, denouncing him as a traitor to the 
cause, and in the next act Kareno has his manuscript returned 
by the publishers. Now, there may be Universities where this 
sort of thing occurs and countries so small that they possess 
only one University and only one publisher; but a University 
of Professor Gyllings would have no standing in modern Europe, 
and after all Mr. Knut Hamsun was only born in 1860. We have 
all witnessed the appearance of Albert Einstein and the General 
Theory of Relativity—the most revolutionary scientific theory 
in the world’s history—and we have seen Einstein from being an 
employee in the Swiss Patent Office become a Professor at the 
University of Berlin, at the age of forty-two, so really the 
framework of Mr. Hamsun’s play is totally unconvincing. 
Granted that in pure science a bold thinker encounters fewer 
prejudices and less hostility than in any other sphere, yet I 
cannot even find myself interested in Kareno as portrayed in 
At the Gates of the Kingdom. There is no sign of detachment 
in the author. I found myself longing for a touch of irony, a 
sign of intellectual freedom in the play, instead of this complete 
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identification of the dramatist with his Kareno and this naive 
belief in the blackness of Professor Gylling. However, the wife, 
Elina, superbly played by Miss Jeanne Casalis, was a well- 
drawn character, and in spite of the play’s crudity it left one with 
a desire to see the rest of the trilogy. Mr. Franklin Dyall 
achieved another success as Kareno, and the production by 
Mr. Theodore Komisaryevsky was first-rate. 
W. J. Turner. 








SOME PLAYS WORTH SEEING. 


EvERYMAN, Hampstrap.—Hedda Gabler .. ee 8.15—2.30 
[Mrs. Patrick Campbell as that most detestable woman.] 

ApoLLo.—Trilby (commencing May 30th) ee 
[“** We're delighted,’ said Little Billee.’’] 

Smarrespury.—Tons of Money .. oe «- 8.15—2.30 
[Intolerably trivial—but funny.] 

Kryasway.—Other People’s Worries ee ee 8.30—2.30 
[Intolerably funny—and good.) 

Lyric, HamMersmitH.—The Beggar’s Opera .. 8.15—2.30 


[Intolerably good.] 








MUSIC WORTH HEARING. 
May 28th.—Atpert Hati.—M. Heifetz .. ee e 3.0 


{Le Paganini de nos jours.) 


30th.—QuvuEEN’s Hatt.—Mr. Joseph Hislop 66 
[An admirable programme—since it does not wholly neglect British 
composers—and Mr. Hislop’s beautiful voice will be powerful 
rivals to this May weather.] 
30th.—QUEEN’s Hatt.—Miss Una Bates. Queen’s 
Hall Orchestra .. ie ee «s 
{ Londoners will have their first opportunity of hearing an extract 
from Gabriel Dupont’s beautiful opera, Antar. A Christmas 
Carol, by Mr. Bax, and songs by Chausson and Erlanger are to 
be sung.]} 
3lst.—QuvuEEN’s Hatt.—-Mr. John Dunn. London 
Symphony Orchestra .. oe ee 
[First performance of A Suite, arranged by S. Malipiero from 
Cimarosa. One wonders how much of Cimarosa will break 
through 8. Malipiero’s harmonic mesh. Mr. Dunn is 
playing in the Concertos of Elgar and Beethoven. 
Ist.—QUEEN’s Hatt.—M. Koussevitski. London 
Symphony Orchestra .. oe oe 
[The last of the great conductor's concerts this season. The pro- 
grammes have contained nothing unfamiliar, yet M. 
Koussevitski’s glowing interpretations of Skriabin and 
Beethoven have made them seem so. Rimsky-Korsakof 
and Wagner and the Pathelic Symphony at this concert 
will, no doubt, seem equally new.] 
Royat OreraA House, Covent GARDEN. 
May 29th.—Rhinegold. May 30th.—Valkyrie. 
June Ist.—Siegfried. June 2nd.—Mastersingers. 
(The British National Company is admirable in the Wagner operas.] 


May 


May 
8.15 


May 
8.15 


June 





PICTURES WORTH SEEING. 


NaTIONAL GALLERY (Room XX.). 

[No. 2,615, Mary, Queen of Scots, by an unknown French artist of the 
Fifteenth Century, is a most attractive picture that should not be 
overlooked.] 

GUILDHALL GALLERY. 

[The real enthusiast will find even this covert worth beating: 
least put up a fine Constable.) 

Bururneton Fine Arts Cius. (By invitation.) 

{ Pictures, drawings and sculpture of the French school of the last hundred 
years. An exhibition of masterpieces which reduces a short notice 
to an awe-stricken “* Stupendous,’’] 

JROSVENOR GALLERIES, 514 New Bonp SrReet. 

{A large show of works by Alphonse Legros that fully illustrates this 

macabre, gloomy, almost sinister painter.} 
Govrm Gattery, 5 Regent Street. 

[Views of Chelsea, Cremorne Gardens, Battersea and the river by Walter 
and H. Greaves, which should attract both art lovers and London 
lovers. Upstairs there are some competent works by Walter Taylor 
and some delicate, poetic drawing by Miss Sylvia Gosse.} 

Tue Frye Art Society, Lrp., 148 New Bonp Street. 

[Pleasing water-colours by W. Russell Flint.] 
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BOOKS. 
— <a 

BLAKE AND GRAY.* 
Tus is a strange, topsy-turvy book in which the poet of 
supreme accomplishment is illustrated by one of the Bolsheviks 
of the figurative arts—a mystical, wayward Cockney genius 
who, though he had moments of inspiration, was one of those 
unfortunate people of whom the critics can too easily and too 
truly say that “ he cracked a weak voice to too lofty a tune ”— 
or perhaps, to put it more fairly, cracked a fine voice, out of 
which a great deal of noble service might have been got, by his 
® William Blake's Deaigns for Gray's Poems. Reproduced Full-Size in Mouo- 
chrome or Colour from the Unique Copy Belonging to His Grace the Duke of 
Hamilton, with an Introduction by H. J, C. Grierson. London; Humphrey 
Milford, {£15 16s. net.J 
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uncouth and crazy screamings in his figurative orgies. I speak, 
of course, of Blake the painter and the prophet, not of Blake the 
lyrist. There he was, of course, an inspired artist, always full 
of noble invention and often perfect in expression. 

The last thing any sane person would have done would have 
been to ask Blake to interpret Gray’s fastidious muse. I use 
the word interpretation advisedly, for that is the illustrator’s 
only excuse. All the same, I am by no means prepared to say 
that a mistake was made in reproducing these weird drawings, 
or that they are not without considerable value and interest. 
Nothing would be easier for the superfine and humorous critic 
than to turn these magnificent pages of elephant folio with a 
smile or a sneer; to point out how atrociously this or that 
figure is drawn, and to note how idiotic is the pseudo-mysticism 
and how childish the symbolism, and generally to “ guy” the 
whole series as pieces of inflated nonsense, the scrawlings and 
howlings of a demented infant from whom paper and ink should 
have been locked up. 

Yet in truth to write in this way would not only be uscless 
and cenventional; it would show that the critic had no 
true insight. With all Blake’s palpable faults and follies— 
afflictions and fanaticisms as the eighteenth century people 
would have said—he was a man of genius, even as a draughtsman. 
The intentions behind his drawings arrest us even when they are 
at their maddest and worst. As one looks and wonders, one 
thinks of Pope’s lines to Calypso :— 

“Strange graces still and stranger flights she had, 
Was just not ugly and was just not mad. 
Yet ne'er so sure our passion to create 
As when she touched the verge of all we hate.” 
Who will deny that Blake had strange flights and strange 
graces, or that he was just not ugly and just not mad? All 
the same, one cannot help admiring him, and often admiring 
him at the moment when his art seems most impossible and 
most absurd. Whether he was writing poetry or whether he 
was drawing, one is obliged to acknowledge that here was no 
common man. He had, like Carlyle’s Indian god, “ the fire in 
his belly.” One could devote a page to making fun of the amazing 
illustrations to the ‘‘Ode to Eton.” One sees Eton boys of 
eight feet high and thin in proportion trundling the hoop or 
dashing about after balls or butterflies. Yet all the time one feels 
that there is something wonderful in these preposterous shapes. 
So, too, in the “ Ode to a Favourite Cat.” The cat is vilely 
drawn, and the designs are ludicrous without being funny. And 
then every now and again there is somewhere and somehow a 
touch of the beautiful or even the magnificent. For example, 
take the fish. ‘‘ The genii of the stream,’ when they appear as 
fish, and not as amorphous young ladies, are fascinating—as, 
indeed, is also part of the female figure in the last illustration, 
which apparently represents an address to the fair, warned. by the 
poet “to be with caution bold.” Again, the utterly impossible 
illustrations to “A Long Story” are redeemed by the two 
female figures with their feathers and their fans. We see them 
engaged in their abortive search for the poet and when they 
“Rummage his mother, pinch his aunt, 
And upstairs in a whirlwind rattle. 
Each hole and cupboard they explore, 
Each creek and cranny of his chamber, 
Run hurry-skurry round the floor, 
And o’er the bed and tester clamber.” 
The picture of the poet, arraigned before the jury of matrons 
with the lady of the manor as judge, has also got a distinct 
touch of fancy and humour. 

It would be useless to say much more about the illustra- 
tions in the volume. I could only repeat my criticism. To judge 
them as a whole, they are pictorial nightmares. Though useless 
as pictures and illustrations, they have not got the weird 
illusiveness of Blake's later mystic art. In fact, they have all 
his faults and none of his virtues. Yet, as I have said, every 
now and then a wonderful flower peeps through the dust and 
ashes of this figurative midden. Perhaps the most weird things 
in the book are the illustrations appended to the “Ode to Music, 
performed in the Senate House at Cambridge, July Ist, ¢769, 
at the Installation of His Grace the Duke of Grafton, Chancellor 
of the University.” What a wild conglomeration of strange 
events and strange people is here presented: Gray, the Duke of 
Grafton, Blake, and hovering over them the sinister and mys- 
terious figure of Junius. Remember that Junius’s greatest 


achievement in the literature of invective and deadly political 
irony was occasioned by this very same ode to the Duke of 
It was of this ode he was thinking when he wrote, 


Grafton. 





so unfairly if you will, but none the less so splendidly. He 
told Grafton that some day all his glories and successes would 
be forgotten :— 

“The learned dullness of declamation will be silent; and 

even the venal Muse, though happiest in fiction, will forget 
your virtues. 
It is a poor, frigid ode. Gray wrote it, not, of course, for 
hire, but because he was sincerely in favour of Grafton. Ag 
illustrated by Blake it becomes comic beyond words. And 
yet one cannot exactly laugh because of the sense of the Terribilita 
which haunts even Blake’s worst work. You can no more 
laugh at it than you ean honestly laugh at the grimaces of the 
inmates of an asylum. Madmen are only really funny to 
their fellows. 

I must not leave this amazing book without noting two 
things. The first is to make it clear to my readers that I 
refuse utterly to condemn the publication of the book because 
of Blake’s faults and absurdities. Blake was a great man and 
we, the public, have a right to know his whole record. But that 
record could not be made complete unless these drawings had 
been reproduced. Only one copy existed in the world before 
these plates were made, and that was not enough. My other 
point is to commend most heartily the able and attractive 
introduction by Professor Grierson. It is full of suggestive things 
in regard to Blake’s position both as a man of letters and as a 
painter. It does not, however, easily lend itself to quotation, 
and therefore all [ shall do is to put up a signpost and advise 
those who can to study the Introduction for themselves. It is 
interesting to know that “ John Murray ’’ would have published 
the illustrations if they had gone to press at the period in which 
they were drawn. J. St. Loz Stracuey, 





THE LOEB LIBRARY: SAPPHO AND OTHERS.* 
Tue five new Locb volumes, three Latin and two Greek, include 
the two final instalments of Professor H. E. Butler’s admirable 
Quintilian.! These fully maintain the high standard of their 
predecessors and it is a particular pleasure to have the Tenth Book 
accessible in such a convenient form. The third Latin volume 
is the first of the Historia Augusta* (which will have three 
volumes altogether), edited by Mr. David Magie of Princeton. 
This Historia Augusta, or Vitae Diversorum Principum, eonsists 
of thirty biographies of Roman Emperors (or Imperial personages) 
written by some half-dozen undistinguished authors of the early 
fourth century, more or less in the manner (chiefly less, perhaps) 
of Suetonius. These biographies have small literary merit, they 
attempt no sympathetic interpretation of character, and they 
are singularly untrustworthy on questions of fact. Yet they are 
concerned with some great men (this volume contains the lives, 
among others, of Hadrian and Marcus Aurelius) and they record 
a good deal about them which we should not otherwise have 
known. Gibbon used them as sources to some extent and paid 
them the compliment of borrowing several of his mistakes from 
them. It is certainly well to have a good text and a readable 
translation of this odd /istoria, and Mr. Magie, though in the 
nature of things the appearance of his book cannot be hailed as 
a first-class astronomical phenomenon, has done good service 
to scholarship in bringing these half-dozen rather dim luminaries 
once again into view. 

Biography is also the subject of Philostratus and Eunapius, 
whose Lives of the Sophists® fill one of the Greek volumes. Philo- 
stratus, who lived early in the third century a.p., professes to 
write biographies of all the great Sophists from Protagoras of 
the fifth century B.c. to those of his own time. There are some 
big omissions, however, in his list, and generally speaking his 
Lives are so short that their badness does not matter and so 
bad that their shortness is a merit. At any rate, on the greater 
Sophists of classical days, such as Protagoras himself, they are 
simply of no value at all, Still, read in Mr. Cave Wright’s trans- 
Jation and combined with his admirable introduction, they do 
enable one to form a fairly clear idea of the achievements of the 
Sophists of the early Empire. These men, though differing 
enormously among themselves in character and aim, managed 
between them to perform for some centeries in the Roman 
world the functions which are now divided among schoolmasters, 


* (1) The Institutio Oratoria of Quintilian. With an English translation by 
H. E. Butler, M.A. In 4 vols. Vols. If]. and IV, (2) Scriptores Historiae 
Augustae. With an English translation by David Magie, Ph.D. In 3 vols. 
Vol. I. (3) Philostratus and Eunapius: The Lives of the Sophists. With an 
English translation by Wilmer Cave Wright, Ph.b. (4) Lyra Graeca : being 
the remains of all the Greek Lyric Poets from Eumelus lo Timotheus, excepting 
Pindar. Newly edited and translated by J. M. Edmonds. In 3 vols. Vol. 1. 
All in the “ Loeb Classical Library.” London; W. Heincmann., [10s, net 
per vol, 
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aaseemsenapennecanttae 
journalists, parsons and professors. That is to say, they edu- 


cated and amused the upper classes of society, preserved faith- 
fully the priceless tradition of a greater past and proved a 
perfectly effective barrier to real intellectual progress. Eunapius, 
a not very able pagan, wrote towards the end of the fourth 
Christian century in a world where (in the West at least) the 
Sophist was already being made humble by the Ecclesiastic and 
was soon to be made superfluous by the Barbarian. His own 
life was one long and pathetic struggle against the tendencies of 
the age. As Mr. Cave Wright notes, he lived to see the official 
abolition of Paganism and the destruction of Eleusis by Alaric 
the Goth. His life of Plotinus has interest and readers of Gibbon 
know him as a frequenter of the great man’s footnotes. 

By far the most striking of the new Loebs is a volume of 
Greek lyric which contains hitherto unpublished fragments of 
Sappho and Aleaeus. It is the first of a series of three called 
Lyra Graeca,‘ in which Mr. J. M. Edmonds is to exhibit “ the 
remains of all the Greek lyric poets from Eumelus to Timotheus, 
excepting Pindar,’ and it will be surprising if the two later 
volumes can rival it in interest. Sappho and Alcaeus are great 
names, but for many centuries—at any rate, since Sappho’s 
works were burned in 1073—they have been little more than 
names. Three short epigrams in the Anthology are attributed 
to Sappho, but otherwise we knew practically none of her work 
till the other day except such scraps as had chanced to be 
quoted for some reason by ancient authors—critics, grammarians, 
writers on metre and the like. These scraps included only two 
poems of over twelve lines, one of them being that astonishing 
lyrie of passion which Catullus translated as “‘ Ille mi par esse 
deo videtur.”’ There were also three or four of the shorter 
fragments which had great beauty, such as the famous three- 
line simile of the appie :— 

like the sweet apple which glows red on the topmost 
branch, high on the very topmost branch, and the apple-gatherers 

nay forgot it not, but could not come to it. . . .” 


tit 


But beyond that there was little of great poetic interest, and 
large numbers of the fragments consist of only one or two words. 
No. 187 in this collection, for instance, consists of only one word— 

soda,’ or perhaps it should be ‘ soap ’’—which a grammarian 
auotes because Sappho spells it in a particular way, and there 
are many others of no greater length or interest. But during 
the last twenty-five years the editors of the papyri found at 
Oxyrrhincus in Egypt and of other newly found fragments 
have been slowly giving us back our lost Greek poets. They 
only give us scraps, of course, but we now have more scraps 
and bigger ones than we ever had before. Mr. Edmonds’ 
volume, which gives all the work of Sappho and Alcaeus that 
is now known, contains twenty-four new fragments of Sappho 


and twenty-two of Alcaeus. 
of Sappho and six or eight in the case of Aleaeus are long enough 
r 








Some fifteen of these in the case | 


The contribution which the book makes to our knowledge of | 


early Greek lyric poetry is therefore very great and very 
important. 

Perhaps some of the poems recovered may disappoint readers 
who come to them with high hopes, but fragments preserved 
ly by chance cannot all be of the highest quality. There is 
at least as much of the best here as we had any right to expect. 
Could there be a more attractive opening to a love-poem than 
this 7— 


on 


“Ol wey lerhwv orporov bc 5é wéarSwr 
dc 5¢ vdwv daic’ éwi yar uddaway 
tupevar xddrorov: = byw be xiv’ bre 

Tw Tis para,” 


All Sappho’s letters are not so charming as that. She writes 
more than once with considerable acrimony to her brother 
Charaxus—but then he should not have married that girl. 
The letters to Atthis are all delightful :— 

_ “Dearest Atthis, can you then forget all this that happened 
in the old days ? (how at dawn you would call to me and say) 
‘Sappho, I swear if you come not forth I will love you no more. 
O rise and shine upon us and set free your beloved strength 
from the bed, and then like a pure lily beside the spring hold 
aloof your Chian robe and wash you in the water. And Cleis 
shall bring down from your presses saffron smock and purple 
robe ; and let a mantle be put over you and crowned with a 
wreath of flowers tied about your head. And do you, Praxinoa, 
roast us nuts, so that I may make the maidens a sweeter 
breakfast. . . .” 

Could Atthis indeed forget all that ? 

The new fragments of Alcacus, partly because many of them 
chance to be on political subjects, are hardly on the same poctic 
level as those of Sappho, though there is at least one fine drinking 
song and one interesting and rather pathetic poem to Melanippus, 
written In exile. But every one of the new fragments in this 
book, whatever its quality as literature, adds something, whether 
little or much, to our knowledge of these two Greek singers 
(of whom we have hitherto only known enough to make 
us long to know more) and for every one of them we 
are grateful. 

The new poems have not been recovered for us without labour. 
Indeed, some of them have been rather reconquered than 
recovered, for the MSS. and papyri are all betwecn a thousand 
and two thousand years old and they have offered greater diffi- 
culties to scholarship than it often in these days has to face, 
Much of the work has been done by Mr. Grenfell and Mr. Hunt, 
the discoverers and editors of the Oxyrrhincus papyri, and by 
of the Berliner Klassikertexte, but Mr. 
Edmonds himself has had to do a great deal in preparation for 
this edition. Few living scholars are better qualified for the 
task, as anyone can testify who has seen his contributions to 
the classical periodicals or who heard him a year ago at Cambridge 
re-creating Sappho’slittle poem, “To Timas”’ (No. 87), of which, 
though it is not a new one, nothing satisfactory had till then 
been made. He is one of those textual critics who have an 
almost inspired power of seeing what an author must have 
written at a given point, and that is the quality in him which 
adds such great interest to another series of poems in this volume 
—those which the editor has literally “ re-created’ from para- 
phrases preserved in ancient writers. For instance, Himerius, a 
fourth-century rhetorician, tells a tale in prose which he says he 
has transcribed direct from a poem of Alcaeus. Finding a 
fragment which appears to be the first line of this poem (other- 
wise lost) Mr. Edmonds reconstructs six Aleaic stanzas which 
keep as close as possible to the words of Himerius’s paraphrase. 


the German editors 


| The resulting poem is delightful, and it has a real value as a kind 
omplete enough to be appreciated individually as poems. | 


of reflection or echo of Alcaeus himself. Others of the recon- 
structions are based on ampler data and therefore show with 
greater certainty the kind of poem that the poet himself must 
have written. In the restoration of the poems which he actually 
did write, but which have been discovered in a damaged and 
deficient state, Mr. Edmonds has used with great effect a favourite 


method that he has of checking suggested readings. He de- 
| scribes this method in his preface and gives examples. Where 


(“ The fairest thing in all the world some say is a host of foot, | 


and some again a navy of ships, but to me ‘tis the heart's 
hal . 


Dei ved.”*) 
Here is another, a complete letter, written in three-line stanzas, 
of which it is worth quoting Mr. Edmonds’ version in full: 


“ Atthis, our beloved Anactoria, dwells in far-off Sardis, but 
s 
to live in the days when you were like a glorious Goddess te 
her and she loved your song the best. And now she shines 
among the dames of Lydia as after sunset the rosy-ftingered 
Moon beside the stars that are about her, when she spreads her 
light o’er briny sea and even o’er flowery field, while the dew lies 
so fair on the ground and the roses revive and the dainty anthryse 
and the melilot with all its blooms. And oftentime while our 
beloved wanders abroad, when she calls to mind the love of 
gentle Atthis, her tender breast, for sure, is weighed down deep 
with longing; and she cries aloud for us to come thither; and 
what she says we know full well, you and I, for Night that hath 
the many ears calls it to us across the dividing sea.” 





1e often sends her thoughts hither, thinking how once we used | 


it is required to fill a gap, tracings of letters and letter-groups 
are made from the rest of the MS., and by reference to them the 
exact manuscript-length of any suggested group of letters is 
It is then easy to see whether the suggested group 
* Scholars 


arrived at. 
could or could not really be what once filled the gap. 

who have not tried this method,’ Mr. Edmonds says, 
surprised when they do at the way in which it reduces possi- 


* will be 


bilities.” ‘To see it applied in a concrete case is of great interest 
to such scholars and others as do not often have the chance of 
aph 


working from an actual MS. or even from a good photogrs 
of one. 


Apart altogether from the new poems and the technical means 





by which their text has been established, this book has two 
great advantages over other editions of the lyric fragments. 
First, where a fragment is preserved as a quotation, the 
context of the quotation is given clearly fully in small 
print before and after the fragment itself. For instance, the 


little poem “To Timas” (No. 87) is embedded in the Dei pnosophists 


It appears in the book thus, the Greek version 


of Athenaeus. 
being opposite and arranged similarly :— 


Athenacus 
And Sapaba, when in the fifth 


y . 
Doctors at inner : 
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Book of her Lyric Poems she 
says to Aphrodite : 
*, . . and hanging on either 
side thy face the purple 
handkerchief which Timas 
sent for thee from Phocaea, 
a precious gift from a 
precious giver’... 
means the handkerchief as 
an adornment of the head, as 
is shown also by Hecataeus.” 


Secondly, at the beginning of each poct’s work is printed what 
is called a “ Life” of the poet. This consists of all the inter- 
esting references to him in ancient writers, whether Greek or 
Latin, arranged in a coherent and intelligible order. All that 
there is to be known about Sappho and exactly how we know 
it can therefore be learnt by anyone who picks up the book 
and reads pages 140 to 180. This is an admirable arrangement 
and it completes the usefulness of one of the most important 
and delightful books that have been offered to lovers of Greek 


poetry for many years. 





MR. LYTTON STRACHEY’S ESSAYS.* 
Vortairr, Racine, Dr. Johnson, Blake, Beddoes, Lady Hester 
Stanhope and Mr. Creevey—such are the subjects of Mr. Lytton 
Strachey’s new book of essays. It is a delightful collection, 
though slighter and less considered than Eminent V ctorians. It 
is, as we might expect, not to be put into the class—the very small 
class—that holds Mr. Strachey’s epoch-making Queen Victoria, 
a book in which we see renewed and repristinated the true art 
of biography. Those of us who take most delight in his 
work will probably not be sorry to find that Books and Cha- 
racters is a set of reprinted magazine articles. It would be a 
grief to his admirers if he made the fatal mistake of trying to 
turn out an important book in his characteristic manner every 
year. We all know too well the fate of authors who are ready 
to attempt this. 

No one who is interested in his carcer as a writer must fail 
to read the book; but, judging him by his own high standard, 
there is perhaps only one essay in it which is of first-rate intrinsic 
importance—of remarkable interest, that is, apart from the light 
which it may throw on the habits of mind of its author. That 
exception is the essay on Racine. Mr. Lytton Strachey is, of 
course, a practised appraiser of books, having long plied the 
reviewer's “slighted trade”; therefore, to those who are 
familiar with his early work, it is no surprise to find in him a 
first-rate literary critic. The essay is, indeed, a perfect specimen 
of what, in the present writer’s opinion, criticism ought to be— 
in Matthew Arnold’s words :— 

“A disinterested endeavour to learn and propagate the 

best that is known and thought in the world.” 
Racine is a writer who is steadily misunderstood in England. 
We realize that he is considered great by his compatriots, but 
we ourselves seem unable to get the focus. We have never 
really discovered what he is at when he is being most character- 
istic. Mr. Lytton Strachey has expounded Racine’s objects and 
his methods of attaining them, in a manner which must, we 
believe, by any person of open mind, be considered satisfactory. 
It is impossible, in the space at our disposal, to do justice to an 
exposition so delicate, so reinforced by copious references to 
the material of which it treats; but, very shortly, the argument 
is this: Racine is first snd last a psychologist. Mr. Strachey 
gives us the following stage direction, which is typical :— 

““¢La scéne est 4 Buthrote, ville d’Epire, dans une salle du 
palace de Pyrrhus ’—could anything be more discouraging than 
such an announcement ? Here is nothing for the imagination 
to feed on, nothing to raise expectation, no wondrous vision of 
‘blasted heaths ’ or the ‘seaboard of Bohemia’; here is only 
a hypothetical drawing-room conjured out of the void for 
five acts, simply in order that the persons of the drama may 
have a place to meet in and make their speeches. The ‘ three 
unities ’ and the rest of the ‘rules’ are a burden which the 
English reader finds himself quite unaccustomed to carry ; he 
grows impatient of them; and, if he is a critic, he points out 
tho futility and the unreasonableness of those antiquated 
conventions.” 

Or, again, Racine wishes to conjure up a sileat and ominous 
night :— 

“*¢ Mais tout dort, et l’armée, et les vents, et Neptune !’ What 
a flat and feeble set of expressions ! is the Englishman’s first 


thought—with the conventional ‘Neptune,’ and the vague 
‘armée,’ and the commonplace ‘ vents.’ ” 





* Books and Characters, 


By Lytton Strachey. London; Chat i . 
12s, 6d. net.) to and Windus 








All art is a process of selection and isolation. Now, Racine 
desires to show us states of intense human passion. He chooses 
therefore, some episode which will show us an heroic personage 
at some dramatic and fatal turning-point in his career, His 
characters are illuminated by lightning flash. They are dramatic 
—seen for a moment only by an intense and unfamiliar light 
battling in the agony of some desperate emotional crisis, Racine 
will,therefore, allow nothing in his verse or his stage directions or 
his plot which might distract the reader from his principal 
figures: everything is to be fined down, cut away. Thus we 
are undistracted, as we are in Shakespeare, by “ side shows” 
which tend to make us follow up some irrelevant line of thought 
which is evoked by, say, a train of comparisons, or even 
by the association of the scene where the drama is sup- 
posed to take place. He rejects the aid of “a platform at 
Elsinore,” with its suggestion of the sea and of strange forces. 
Racine will, with an incredible audacity of austerity, limit him. 
self to the “ hypothetical drawing-room.” His very heroes and 
heroines themselves must have everything that is irrelevant 
trimmed away. In the end we are shown, not so much men 
and women, as subtle and intensified personifications of which- 
ever of the ruling passions Racine chooses to display to us, 

By such an argument Mr. Lytton Strachey puts us 
in a position to enjoy the work of the Frenchman whom French- 
men are inclined to hold to be the greatest dramatic writer of his 
nation. We guarantee that any unprejudiced reader will be 
completely carried away by the brilliance and convincing good 
sense of the essay. Possibly second thoughts may suggest to 
the reader that there is, however, one fundamental difficulty 
which stands between English readers and Racine and which can 
never be explained away; it is the difference between two 
conceptions of life which we may roughly label the classical 
and the romantic. The true classical writer is concerned only 
with the difficulties of expression; his conceptions are clear ; 
to put it crudely, he knows what he wants to say. Broadly 
speaking, the romantic writer, on the other hand, does not. 
He is engaged upon a double task. He is as much concerned 
with learning as with exposition; his works are experiments. 
He is a man who is daring the amplitudes of night with a tallow 
candle; he has felt more than he has seen, seen more than 
he can report. 

But if the essay on Racine is from one aspect the most im- 
portant in Mr. Strachey’s book, those on Beddoes, Sir Thomas 
Browne, Blake and “Shakespeare’s later manner” have an_ 
extraordinary biographical interest. They show the solid 
catholicism of Mr. Strachey’s taste. It is a remarkable feat to 
interpret so subtly and intelligently writers who are such poles 
apart as Voltaire and Beddoes. One might have imagined 
that Mr. Strachey’s classical mind would have had no under- 
standing for the marsh lights and the tenebrous prodigalities 
of the ultra-Gothic. That, he understands, is a most delightful 
proof of the breadth and power of his mind. Those of us who 
love literature watch the writers of the younger generation 
with an anxious solicitude. We want so much of them, we 
desire so intensely the pleasure that they can give us. We 
watch perpetually for omens of the future of this or that man. 
Now, it was not impossible that the author of Eminent Victorians 
and of Queen Victoria might, despite the exquisite nicety and 
subtlety of his genius, in time have become a little old-maidish, 
have ossified, have shrivelled. The author of the appreciation 
of Beddoes and of Sir Thomas Browne might, on the other hand, 
have grown blowsy. But the man who could write them both 
has not only an admirably-balanced brain, but a wide power of 
appreciation and a taste at once generous and perfectly under 
control. Books and Characters is the best augury for Mr. Lytton 
Strachey’s future. 





MOUNT EVEREST.* 

Tue second Mount Everest expedition sent out by the Royal 
Geographical Society and the Alpine Club is now in Tibet, 
preparing to try to reach the summit, just over 29,000 feet 
high. The nature of its task is clearly explained in the excellent 
book just published by Colonel Howard-Bury and _ other 
members of the party which made a full reconnaissance of the 
mountain last year. The topography of Everest, save for its 
southern face, which lies in forbidden Nepal, is now well 
understood. 

Colonel Howard-Bury and his companions entered Tibet from 
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Sikkim, and marched due west to a point beyond the northern 
approaches of Everest. They found that on the west and on 
the north the mountain was inaccessible. Then they tried its 
eastern approaches and discovered a route up the Kharta 
valley to a high pass, the Lhakpa La, whence by descending 
to the East Rongbuk glacier and then climbing to a col, the 
Chang La, which is 23,000 feet high, they could advance up a 
ridge to the north-eastern face of the pyramidal summit. They 
found, also, that the foot of the Chang La could be reached more 
easily from the north by way of the East Rongbuk glacier, 
thus avoiding the toilsome climb over the Lhakpa La. The 
expedition is now following this route, so that food and 
tents may be taken with no special difficulty to the head 
of the glacier, six or seven thousand feet below the top of 
the mountain. 

The way up is thus known, to all appearance. Whether 
men, however strong and expert in climbing, can ascend to 
such a height as 29,000 feet is another question. Sir Francis 
Younghusband, in his introduction, answers it gith a confident 
affirmative. Six or seven climbers have attained altitudes of 
23,000 feet or more. The Duke of Abruzzi in the Karakorams 
reached a height of 24,600 feet, and holds the present climbing 
record. Airmen have ascended to still greater heights and 
returned safe and sound. The climbers are supplied with bottles 
of oxygen lest they should find the air too rarefied to breathe. 
While the theorists are sure that the thing can be done, it is 
noticeable that Mr. Leigh-Mallory, who, with Mr. Bullock, took 
the leading part in the actual climbs last year and reached the 
Chang La, is by no means hopeful of attaining the summit. His 
account of his experiences is vivid and impressive. He speaks 
of the intense heat of “ the glacier-furnace ’—a seeming contra- 
diction which anyone who knows the Alps will understand— 
and of the difficulty of making the tired lungs breathe deeply 
and regularly, in rhythm with the legs :— 

“We had proceeded a considerable distance and I was satis- 
fied with our progress, when the leader broke the monotony : 
he was seen to hesitate in the act of stepping up, to topple over 
and fall headlong downwards. ‘This time he had guessed wrong ; 
his foot had hit unexpectedly against the steepening slope. 
Somehow he had passed in extreme fatigue from the physical 
state of stable equilibrium : he had become such a man as you 
may ‘ knock down with a feather,’ and this little misadventure 
had upset his balance.” 


As the weeks went by, Mr. Leigh-Mallory observed that the 
native porters were breaking down and that he and his com- 
panions were tiring. “‘ The whole machine, in fact, was running 
down.” He says that they became rapidly acclimatized to 
the high altitudes, and that men are clearly capable of digesting 
their food and retaining a feeling of vitality up to a height of 
23,000 feet. ‘‘It may be that after two or three days quietly 
spent at this height the body would sufficiently adjust itself 
to endure the still greater difference from normal atmospheric 
pressure 6,000 feet higher.” Experience alone can decide. 
Mr. Leigh-Mallory remarks on the difficulty of establishing 
camps above the Chang La, and on the risk of encountering bad 
weather or a high wind, even if none of the party falls sick, The 
long snow slope from the Chang La to the top seemed to rise 
gently up to about 28,000 feet. Beyond that there were obstacles 
and then a very steep climb to the summit. With good luck 
the climbers may succeed, but the difficulties are obviously 
serious, 

Whether Everest is conquered or not, last year’s expedition 
has elucidated the main problems connected with the great 
mountain, and General Bruce’s party this year will doubtless 
add still more to our knowledge, The whole neighbourhood, 
except on the Nepal side, has been mapped, and the photographs 
taken are at once most beautiful and most instructive. Mere 
height and mere mass do not necessarily add to the charm of a 
mountain landscape. Nothing, we are sure, could be finer 
than the peaks of the Bernese Oberland at sunset after a storm 
or a distant view of the Matterhorn with the rose-pink light of 
early sunrise upon it. But the Himalayas are so vast and the 
very high peaks so numerous and awe-inspiring that even in 
the photographs they scem to have a fascination beyond that 
of anything which the mere tourist knows. The descriptions 
of the Tibetan valleys carpeted with flowers, of the tame animals 
and the placid Buddhists who revere life so profoundly that 
they are distressed if a naturalist kills a butterfly, combine 
with the wonderful pictures to make this a most delightful 
book, 





GOLF FROM TWO SIDES.* 

Tose two brilliant golfers, Mr. Roger and Miss Joyce 

ethered, brother and sister, have written a capital book 
about the game. They both have ideas and express them- 
selves exceptionally well, with the help of apt similes. They 
do not always see things quite from the same point of view— 
what brother and sister do ?—but they. de not. quarrel about it ; 
there is, in fact, an agreeable family harmony, based on differ- 
ences, throughout the book. About one thing they are quite 
agreed—that infallible tips for playing a stroke in the right 
way and professional instruction are all very well, but that 
ultimately the player must work out his own salvation. He 
must learn, as it were, through blood and tears; he must profit 
by his own mistakes and learn from them. Correct form in 
golf seems to be so subtle a thing that the authors take almost a 
metaphysical view of it, We are told, for example, that it is 
probably a mistake to continue practising the same stroke 
time after time with the intention of never being able to play 
it wrong again. We are invited to believe that it is indeed 
desirable to repeat the stroke a few times till it comes right, 
but that when it has come right you should not tempt fortune 
by frightening the correct form away. It is evidently rather 
like courting the muse of poetry. You cannot make a mood 
mechanical, 

Miss Joyce Wethered’s opinions will be received with particular 
respect just now, after her smashing victory—at the age of 
twenty!—in the Ladies’ Championship. She has formed a 
moderate estimate of the golfing ability of her sex. Those 
who have watched her play would say that she is a good 
deal too modest. But, however that may be, it is an undoubted 
fact that women players, as a whole, are much better with 
wooden than with iron clubs. She acknowledges this, and her 
explanation is very interesting :— 

“It is in putting and wooden-club play that I consider the 

strength of ladies’ golf lies. As regards their play with the 
irons, certain weaknesses become apparent. It is in the approach 
shot that they are disappointing—and the stroke to which I 
am at the moment referring is the back-spin shot, as it is played 
by the greatest players, and recognised by them to be the 
master-stroke of the game. Very few ladies can play this shot ; 
and the question may reasonably be asked: Is the stroke 
within their reach? On this pomt I propose to advance a 
theory which may have little in it, but is at any rate a suggestion 
worth risking. It is often said that a girl or woman cannot 
throw. This is not strictly true; but whether from want of 
practice or the absence of some necessary muscles, as is some- 
times stated, the action of throwing is a rare art amongst our 
sex. It is the common thing in mixed cricket to sce a girl 
bowl underhand with natural ease, and to send up the ball 
underhand from a distance; but when the attempt is 
made to throw, or even bowl overhand, there certainly does 
seem to be something missing in the majority of cases. The 
full swing in golf appears to me in many respects similar to the 
underhand action in cricket; and the best iron-club play has 
an action of its own, which resembles an actual throw with a 
cricket ball. If there is anything valid in this theory, it would 
explain the fact that ladies mostly play their irons with a natural 
swing, which tends to lift the ball and causes it to run freely 
when it pitches. This stroke, which may be called the * pitch 
and run,’ is indeed played very well by them, and is most 
serviceable ; but the difficulties of present-day golf courses 
seriously handicap the player who has to rely almost entirely 
on this method of playing iron shots. Anyone, however, who 
can play the back-spin shot really well will score time after 
time, and will find any trouble taken over its cultivation in 
no sense wasted,” 
The match-winning value of the stroke which makes the ball 
drop dead instead of over-running the mark can, of course, 
hardly be exaggerated. Professionals, as a whole, are more 
accomplished at this stroke than amateurs. Among women, 
we suppose, nobody is quite so finished in the use of the iron 
elubs as Miss Cecil Leitch. At least, we should have said this 
with conviction till Miss Wethered beat her so decisively at 
iron play last week. 

We turn from Miss Wethered’s treatment of iron shots to a 
chapter on the same difficult subject by her brother. He says 
that when a player is enjoying some sort of success with his iron 
shots he declines to change them. That is to say, he may be 
hitting the ball cleanly and straight and judging the distance 
well, and yet if he cannot put that check-spin on his ball which 
will prevent it from running when it drops he is at the mercy 
every time of a player who really knows how to play iron shots. 
Mr. Wethered describes the kind of iron shot which satisfies too 
many players. It is played with a swing which corresponds to 
a“ Y Golf from Two Sides. ‘By Roger and Joyee Wethered. London: Long- 
mans. [10s, 6d. net.] 
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the swing of a driver. The ball is swept forward with a long, 
full finish without taking any turf. Mr. Wethered then goes 
on :— 


“If real progress is desired it is imperative that such a style 
ed. Turf must be taken, or at any rate defi- 


should be discard 
nitely grazed, in front of the spot upon which the ball was 
the club. If the edge of the 


situated before it left the face o 
blade strikes the bottom of the ball and the ground simultane- 
ously, and thence proceeds onwards into the turf, back spin 
and a controlled flight will be achieved. This point may be 
constantly reiterated ; but it is of such vital importance that, 
if the repetition of the doctrine helps to impress its significance 
upon the reader, it will be at any rate space well occupied. I 
beliove that the insistence upon this principle strikes nearer 
the root of the matter than any other accepted law. It is the 
first of the primary essentials upon which I had wished to lay 
emphasis before an attempt was made to describe the shots 
themselves.” 

Mr. Wethered is himself one of the longest drivers in England, 
and he lays it down that success in driving is a combination 
of two or three things, and that since it is impossible to keep in 
mind more than two simple rules while you are playing the stroke 
it is necessary to practise each rule separately until the series of 
complicated movements becomes a harmonious whole. The 
old tip dinned into every beginner about swinging back slowly 
is, of course, sound so far as it goes, but it does not go all the way, 
or even very far. The downward swing of the club towards the 
ball will correspond to a certain extent to the backward swing, 
because the one is the result of the other. A funereal back 
swing cannot be the beginning of a really strong, true and flexible 
stroke. Another important point is that the arc of the swing 
must be as wide as possible, It must proceed as close to the 
ground as possible for as long as possible, both before and after 
the ball has been struck. Mr. Wethered also strongly believes 
in the straight left arm in addressing the ball and in the swing. 
He declares that a wide swing or sweep of the club-head is 
impossible if the left arm is not kept straight and stiff. More- 
over, the rigidity of the left arm is a very great aid to steadiness. 
Finally, he says that the resistance of the left hip and the upper 
portion of the left leg can be used as a great stimulus to hard 
hitting. Their resistance can be imposed against the force of 
the swing and they will add impetus to its career. This is, 
we think, fairly demonstrable. If the left hip swings round in 
sympathy with the swing of the club there will be flabbiness 
instead of decisiveness, 

We have said enough to show that this book is a valuable 
treatise. We hardly know who is likely to learn more from it, 
the beginner or the expert. 





MAN, GOD, AND THE UNIVERSE.* 

At a time when controversy on the practice of education is 
rapidly becoming eccentric, when each new theorist advocates 
the latest and most ingenious device for tampering with achild’s 
mind which modern psychology has to offer, it is of the utmost 
value that an author who himself takes no part in these contro- 
versies should attempt a careful and reasonable return to first 
principles. Dr. Adamson, Director of Education in the Trans- 
vaal, asks what it is all for. He finds a quite conservative 
answer in the adjustment of the individual to environment: a 
process, he is careful to insist, “as much of active appropriation 
as of passive assimilation.” He divides ‘“ environment” for 
purposes of education into the physical world, the world of 
civilization, and the world of morality. With nice points of the 
author's philosophy we are not at present concerned, but only 
with its application to his subject ; and it certainly seems well 
suited to the purpose. Knowledge, he points out, is a means to 
the end of adjustment; the academics are too much inclined 
to regard it as an end in itself, the radicals to disregard it alto- 
gether. The process of adjustment to each of the three worlds 
must necessarily begin with discovery ; and so he starts edu- 
cation on the physical plane with nature-study, follows it with 
geography, and ultimately science, which itself paves the way 
for higher education by inculcating some notion of causation 
and other necessary habits of mind. Into such a theory as 
this vocational teaching fits naturally enough, and Dr. Adamson 
devotes a good deal of attention to it. But the exact position 
of literature is not so clear. He renders emphatic lip-service 
to its independence, it is true: it is not to be used merely to 
throw sidelights on history but “lights on life in eternity” as 
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well. Moreover, it is useful.as a stimulus to the use of language, 

So . 
Moreover, it is a useful anodyne.. But one would have liked 
Dr. Adamson to go a little further, to recognize pure artistic 
appreciation as a most important end itself in the process of 
adjustment; and he cannot surely imagine that a syllabus 
which suggests the Idylls of the King as the sole and supreme 
example of romantic poetry, and alone among moderns recom. 
mends the complete works of Newbolt, will do anything but 
starve and vitiate the pupil’s aesthetic taste. In the world of 
morality the author takes a purely teleological view of ethics; 
and be this philosophically sound or not, it is distinctly doubtful 
whether it will prove so effective with the adolescent pupil 
as the more usual method of fostering the subconscious and 
mysterious aspects of conscience. Dr. Adamson’s style is 
everywhere olear, his principles consistent and interesting ; the 
book is certainly to be recommended as a sort of mental soda- 
and-bitters to the educationally intoxicated. 

It is impossible in a short space to give any sort of summary 
of Mr. Wyatt Tilby’s history of the evolution of consciousness,’ 
to do more than comment on a few points of particular interest ; 
but the book as a whole is exceedingly clearly written, consistent, 
and exciting. One of the points on which the author lays 
emphasis is the necessity of sex to consciousness: no form of 
life, as he points out, which propagates by segmentation can 
attain to a brain. His theory of the origin of sex is plausible 
though not wholly convincing. But what he does not satis- 
factorily explain is the necessity of the male sex to consciousness, 
Why should not every male, as in cirripedes, be no more than an 
obscure parasite in the body of the female? On the other 
hand, the earlier history of consciousness is the history of the 
emancipation of the male: an emancipation which it has taken 
him all time to accomplish. It is noticeable that only in those 
forms of lifo whose development seems to have stopped, or 
even to be retrograde, that gynaecocracy is prevalent. Again, 
he points out that whereas the insect has developed a fairly 
high intelligence, it is the less intelligent bird which shows the 
first signs of any emotion other than fear, and by development 
of the sensations of ecstasy has produced the beginnings of 
spontaneous music and art. But it was left to the less emotional 
and less intelligent mammal by combination of the two finally 
to outstrip both bird and insect. Characteristically, Mr. Wyatt 
Tilby marks three stages in the development of man by his 
adoption of the practices of incest, cannibalism and infanticide; 
but this is no mero paradox, and here, as in his short summary 
of the history of the idea of God, the author shows singular 
powers of original, reasonable and interesting thought. 

Signor Gentile’s book* is intended for the scholastic philosopher 
rather than the general reader: his “actual idealism,” or 
definition of reality as the act of thinking, presenting an almost 
laughable contrast to Mr. Wyatt Tilby’s investigations into the 
processes by which that very “act of thinking” came into 
being. It is the old quarrel between the realist and the idealist ; 
but as even the author’s friend Croce complains, Signor Gentile 
has pushed philosophic idealism to the verge of mysticism. It 
seems inevitable that exactness in logical language should go 
hand in hand with obscurity. In that respect Signor Gentile 
is eminently suited to tho scholastic philosopher. To quote 
from the summary in chapter 17 :— 

** And so with overything thought, it is on this condition it is 
thought, because everything thought is thing, and in so far as 
it is such, incommensurable with mind. And yet, because not 
thinkable, the thing is thought: the thinking is the thing's 
very unthinkability. It is not in itself unthinkable beyond the 
sphere of our thinking ; but we think it as unthinkable.” 
Here he makes two quite simple statements, and makes them 
exactly ; but at what a cost! On the other hand, it does not 
seem likely that his theories will prove so acceptable to the 
English as to the Italian schools of philosophy, who have a 
hereditary predisposition towards idealism of this kind; and 
the present writer is inclined to doubt whether Dr. Wildon Carr, 
his translator, will find it so easy to popularize the Italian as 
his earlier French love, M. Bergson. 





THE VAN EYCKS AND THEIR FOLLOWERS.* 
Sm Martry Conway begins his book with a striking summary 
of the Gothic Age, for the spirit of that time was the inspiration 
of the Flemish painters. This was something entirely different 
from the motive force which animated Italian art, and how com- 
pletely the difference between the two countrics was realized is 
Seen Waa Eycks and their | Followers. By Sir Martin Conway, MP. Lendon: 
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shown by a very interesting pronouncement by Michelangelo. 
This was recorded by Francisco D’Ollanda, a Portuguese 
miniature painter, who sat in the church of San Silvestro with 
Vittoria Colonna and her friends when Michelangelo said :— 
“The painting of Flanders, Madam, will generally satisfy 
any devout person more than the painting of Italy, which will 
never cause him to drop a single tear, but that of Flanders will 
cause him to shed many; this is not owing to the vigour and 
goodness of that painting, but to the goodness of such devout 
person ; women will like it, especially very old ones, or very 
It will please likewise friars and nuns, and also 


young ones. ! 
noble persons who have no ear for true harmony. They paint 


in Flanders, only to deceive the external eye, things that gladden 
vou and of which you cannot speak ill, and-saints and prophets. 
Their painting of stuffs, bricks and mortar, the grass of the fields, 
the shadow of trees, and bridges and rivers, which they call 
landscapes, and little figures here and there; and all this, 
although it may appear good to some eyes, is in truth done 
without reasonableness or art, without symmetry or proportion, 
without care in selecting or rejecting, and finally without 
any substance or verve, and in spite of all this painting in some 
other parts is worse than it is in Flanders. Neither do I speak 
so badly of Flemish painting because it is all bad, but because 
it tries to do too many things at once (each of which alone 
would suffice for a great work) so that it does not do anything 
really well.” 

The interest of this passage is that it shows how a great Italian 
painter was untouched by the realistic representation of the 
Northerners, and it is just this realism, especially in landscape, 
which is the dominating spirit of the Flemings. Bellini, 
Carpaccio, and Perugino give us exquisite pieces of landscape, 
but they always make their backgrounds part and parcel of 
the design of the whole work. It was just this difference, 
and the desire to push the realism of the landscape backgrounds 
as far as possible, that made the early artists of Bruges the 
founders of modern landscape painting. Sir Martin traces this 
river back to its source in a very interesting way, and shows in 
the frontispiece to his book a marvellous landscape, which can 
only be by Hubert Van Eyck, in an illuminated MS. in the 
Trivulzio collection at Milan. The importance of the elder 
of the two brothers is very clearly brought out in the account 
of the great Ghent altar-piece. Sir Martin shows how the art 
of Hubert Van Eyck arose out of that of the miniaturist, and 
how this influence is visible in the work of the younger brother 
John, though he seems never to have worked except as a painter 
of pictures. The younger brother had enormous executive 
ability, but he never rose to the imaginative level shown in 
the planning of ‘*The Adoration of the Lamb,” which Hubert 
designed and largely painted. John, indeed, was a portrait 
fainter by nature, and in his compositions this element always 
comes to the front. Indeed, Flemish art, as its course through 
successive generations is traced in this book, shows that realism 
was its motive power, and causes Sir Martin to say of the 
Flemish painters :— 

“They were generally at heart men of this world. Their 
imaginations did not play easily with heavenly things. They 
were seldom by nature religious. The direct fact belonged to 
them. lf they had to paint a martyrdom they set down the 
plain brutal story without passion and without hope. Ribera’s 
‘Apollo Skinning Marsyas’ and Gerard David’s ‘ Unjust Judgo’ 
are like subjects, but Ribera clouded his drama in the majesty 
of shadow. David set the hideous event in the open light of 
the market-place. There is nothing mystical about mid or late 
fifteenth century religious art. The foreign element in Memling 
carried him a little further away from literalness, but not far. 
John Van Eyck’s Arnolfini portrait contains the live core of 
all great Flemish art. There exists no Madonna picture of the 
school that can be placed on a level with the best of the Italians. 
The André Madonna is fine, is perhaps as fine as any produced 
in the North, but the seers of the South beheld the heavens 
opened. No such vision shone beyond the Alps.” 

Very interesting is the discussion of the share taken by Justus 
of Ghent and Melozzo da Forli in the Urbino pictures. Sir 
Martin inclines to the view that though the Italian largely 
influenced the design, Justus did the actual painting. This is a 
hard saying for those who love the exquisite painting Rhetorick 
of the man in the deep plum-coloured clothes in the National 
Galiery. There is only one regret to be felt about this book, 
which is at once so learned and so free from dulness; it is that 
the illustrations are not large or numerous enough. The 
preface explains that cost of production is the cause of the 
defect. Let us hope for another edition in better times. 





JESUS HUMAN AND DIVINE.* 
Was it Bishop Creighton who described ‘‘ the weak brother” 
as a displeasing compound of the bully, the liar, and the fool ? 





. Jesus Human and Divine. By Hastings Rashdall, D.D. London: Melrose. 
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The words might have been taken by the Dean of Carlisle ag 
the motto for this reprint of his much-discussed Cambridge 
paper, ‘‘ Christ as Logos and Son of God,” together with three 
sermons, two of which, “The Divinity of Christ” and ‘“‘ The 
Word of God,” were preached in Carlisle Cathedral; and the 
third, “ The Greatest Need of the Church,” at the Birmingham 
Church Congress. 

Whether “the extremely difficult and complicated formulae 
which the Church has handed down to us ”’ were a suitable subject 
for discussion at the Cambridge Conference is matter of opinion ; 
the quality of the press and party clamour provoked by the 
addresses is matter not of opinion but of fact. The methods of 
our Anglican Ultramontanes were frankly detestable; the 
pretext of religion has a lamentable power of arousing the worst 
passions of mankind. The Dean, rightly, emphasizes this, 
Piety is no excuse for slander. The papers read at Girton 
“‘ were grossly, and in some cases, I fear, wilfully misrepresented. 
Many newspapers announced that I and other clergymen had 
‘denied the Divinity of Christ’; and eminent ecclesiastics, 
who should have known better, proceeded to fulminate anathemas 
on tho assumption that the report was true.” 

In one instance Dr. Rashdall was charged with the assertion 
that Christ was “ man, and not God” :— 

“The statement must have been deliberately and maliciously 

invented. Exactly the same trick—the insertion of these very 
words— has been played upon me before, possibly by the same 
Pressman. It was not a bona-fide mistake. The lie was contra- 
dicted and apologised for in the paper which was the first and 
chief offender, and in all others which reported it, so far as I 
could reach them,” 
It is to be hoped that the attention of those who have to deal 
with the Memorials on the subject of the Conference lately 
presented to Convocation by the E.C.U. and similar associations 
will be called to “ the systematic campaign of misrepresentation 
which is still being carried on” for party purposes in party 
quarters. A wise Scottish minister, being asked to pray for 
the General Assembly, did so, with qualifications; asking that 
this venerable body might be guided “no to do ony harm.” 
Some such petition is, perhaps, not wholly unsuitable to 
ecclesiastical assemblies nearer home. 

The scandal said to have been given by the Cambridge 
Conference is not, and never was, a genuine scandal; it was 
engineered by sectarian agitators, and has been kept alive, with 
difficulty, for sectarian ends. The lay mind is frankly not 
interested in the questions raised, judging rightly that they have 
little connexion either with religion or reason; theologians raise 
a dust, and then complain that they cannot see. If the average 
churchgoer is startled by some of the Dean’s statements, it is 
because popular piety has fallen out of touch with its formal 
standards. Nothing, in fact, is as unorthodox as ortho- 
doxy; a popular religion, says Cardinal Newman, is always 


corrupt. “Much so-called orthodoxy is really Apollinarian- 
ism”; to St. Thomas, as to the ordinary modern philosopher, 


modern Christianity is often ‘‘ Tritheism pure and simple” ; 
and the Dean’s erudition pleasantly discovers Monothelitism 
in that malleus hereticorum, the Bishop of Zanzibar. 





THE LAKE OF GENEVA. 
Sr Freperick TREVES is by now expert in the art of writing 
pleasantly about pleasant places. His new volume on T'he Lake 
of Geneva (Cassell, 25s. net), illustrated with a hundred of his 
own admirable photographs, is an interesting and agreeable 
book. He has gone round the whole lake, describing the towns 
and villages as he saw them last year and adding notes both 
from familiar sources and from local histories which are not 
so well known. His chapters on the smaller places, like Ripaille 
or Gruyéres—which he describes without mentioning the cheese 
—Morges or Rolle, are especially to be commended. His 
account of Geneva includes a lengthy narrative of the “ Esca- 
lade,” the Duke of Savoy’s treacherous attack on the town in 
December, 1602. Sir Frederick Treves might have referred to 
Mr. Stanley Weyman’s The Long Night, which in the guise of 
fiction gives a vivid description of the affair. His remarks on 
the fine new monument to Calvin and his fellow-Reformers 
remind us that Dryden, in the bitterness of his dislike for 
Calvinism, referred to Geneva as 
“Set between a puddle and a wall.” 

The author says not a word about the League of Nations, which 
has made Geneva once again a meeting-place for the peoples of 
the world, Lausanne, of course, brings up the tragi-comic figure 
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of Gibbon. The author omits the caustic remark of the Marquis 
de Biévre on the historian in his closing years: “ When I want 
to take exercise, I walk three times round Mr. Gibbon.” We 
should like also to find in these pages Gibbon’s famous 
sentences on the completion of his history :— 

““T have presumed to mark the moment of conception; I 
shall now commemorate the hour of my final deliverance. It 
was on the day, or rather the night, of the 27th of June, 1787, 
between the hours of eleven and twelve, that I wrote the last 
lines of the last page, in a summer-house in my garden. After 
laying down my pen I took several turns in a berceau, or covered 
walk of acacias, which commands a prospect of the country, 
the lake and the mountains. The air was temperate, the sky 
was serene, the silver orb of the moon was reflected from the 
waters, and all nature was silent. I will not dissemble the 
first emotion of joy on the recovery of my freedom, and, perhaps, 
the establishment of my fame.” 

“ La Grotte,” the house which Gibbon shared with his friend 
Deyverdun, was demolished long since. Sir Frederick Treves 
tells us that the Hétel Gibbon, standing on part of the site, was 
pulled down last year and that what remained of Gibbon’s 
garden was then destroyed. In a chapter on Chillon the author 
exposes once again the true character of the adventurer Bonnivet, 
on whom Byron has made generations of guileless persons waste 
their sympathy. After retiring from the career of a bandit, 
Bonnivet, it seems, had four wives, successively, and no great 
luck with any of them. But the poet, more potent than the 
historian, will continue to make his readers believe in the vir- 
tuous and ill-used “ Prisoner of Chillon,” of whom, as he con- 
fessed, he knew little or nothing. Sir Frederick Treves notes 
that the eminent physician, Sir Theodore Mayerne, who was 
Court physician to James I. and Charles L., who discovered the 
merits of calomel and who lies buried in St. Martin-in-the- 
Fields, was a native of Mayerne, near Geneva, and seigneur of 
Aubonne on the lake. He was only one of many Genevese and 
Vaudois who have rendered good service in various ways to 
England. 





THE TRADE CYCLE. 
Mr. Lavrxeton’s little book on The Trade Cycle (P. 8. King, 
3s. 6d. net) deserves careful reading. In his “ account of the 
causes producing rhythmical changes in the activity of business ”’ 
he is reluctant to attribute the present spell of bad trade wholly 
to the War. Like the boom of 1919, the slump of 1921-22 was, 
he thinks, part of a cyclical movement such as we have often 
experienced at more or less regular intervals of perhaps eight 
years. We may indicate the nature of his analysis of a trade 
cycle by saying that he lays stress on the psychological element 
—the abounding confidence of manufacturers, merchants and 
investors when trade is rapidly improving and their exaggerated 
gloom when trade is falling away. If the wave did not rise 
so high, the depression that followed would not be so deep. 
Mr. Lavington suggests that trade booms might be kept within 
reasonable limits, first by a more rapid readjustment of wages 
to prices in good as well as in bad times and secondly by still 
greater caution on the part of the banks, who might restrict 
their loans during periods of rising business activity and thus 
prevent prices from soaring, to the delight of the thoughtless 
speculator. The policy is easier to outline than to enforce, 
but it must be remembered that the great banks have in recent 
years “done much to lessen the intensity of the course of business 
cycles in this country.” The author deals briefly with the 
attacks made on “the capitalist system,” because it is subject 
to occasional spells of misfortune. He points out that no 
alternative method of conducting business offers any guarantee 
of efficiency and that even if we had a Socialist system we 
should suffer from fluctuations due to changes in foreign countries 
over which we had no control. Further, he shows that in the 
twenty years ending with 1907, during which two trade cycles 
ran their course, the average amount of unemployment in our 
chief industries was less than 6 percent. “* The question whether 
this figure indicates success or failure must be judged with refer- 
ence to the magnitude of the problem of industrial organization 
which is involved.’ Certainly the Bolsheviks have not come 
anywhere near finding profitable employment for so large a 
proportion of the working classes in Russia. Unemployment is 
exceptionally great in this country just now, partly because 
many of our foreign customers are impoverished and partly 
because the war wages were not readjusted quickly enough to 
peace conditions. But it is probable that much harm was 
done by the undue prolongation of the semi-Socialistic State 
control instituted during the War. which tended to maintain 








prices at an artificially high level and delayed the return to 
normal conditions. 








FICTION. 
——»p— 
MR. DE LA MARE.* 


Mr. DE LA Mare’s novel, The Return, was first published in 
1910. It did not at that date perhaps reach a very wide 
public, and therefore, from one point of view, to most people 
it will be a new book. Its having been written twelve years 
ago puts it, however, in a very different relationship to the 
poetry which Mr. de la Mare has lately produced, or to his 
last novel, The Memoirs of a Midget. The Return has none of 
the minute, almost laboured, meticulousness of the Midget. 
It is written on broader lines and is infinitely easier to read; 
indeed, so exciting is the central notion of it that it is a book 
which it is cften impossible to lay down. On the other hand, 
there are rather more set descriptions of scenery: the reader 
is less often startled by an exquisite phrase. Mr. de la Mare 
has more rarely found out the perfect word. Again, the detail 
with which he was so lavish in the Midget is largely absent 
in The Return, and we are even left rather in the air as to the 
age of the principal character and the sort of town in which he 
lives, though both are details important to the theme. The 
opening of the story is almost perfect. Arthur Lawford has 
had a severe attack of influenza and finds himself with the 
usual after effects of languidness and melancholy. His wife is 
a hard, competent, successful woman ; he feels that his continued 
uselessness has grown a little irksome to her and he has got into 
the habit of taking long, rambling walks. It is September, 
and on one mild and golden evening he finds himself in a little, 
old, mossy churchyard of a village two or three miles from his, 
home. He begins reading the inscriptions on the tombstones 
and then, very tired, sits down on a seat and there goes to sleep. 
It is dark when he wakes up, and he feels much refreshed ; 
indeed, he experiences a sort of odd elation, and, fearing to be 
late for dinner, he finds no difficulty in shaking off his former 
languor and half running the two or three miles home. It is 
dark when he gets to his own house. He goes straight up to his 
dressing-room, lights his candles and looks into the glass. A 
perfectly unknown face looks out at him! Tableau! Of 
the further involutions and complications of the story it would 
not be fair either to Mr. de la Mare or the reader to tell, for, 
serious in a way as is the sub-purpose of the book—an argument 
about the nature of human personality—there is much in it 
of the good shocker. 

Some of the characterization is very good, though the types 
which he has chosen to show are by no means original. There 
is the entirely odious, cold-hearted, domineering, yet conven- 
tional and timid woman, Sheila, Lawford’s wife; there is the 
delightful, tired old clergyman, Mr. Bethany; there is Miss 
Sinnet, the old maiden lady, whose appearance in the story is 
all too brief, and finally the brother and sister Herbert (out of 
a book by one of the Miss Brontés), who live in the old wooden 
house by the weir. 

Perhaps the arguments about human personality do not reall 
take us very far, though weare not sure that a re-reading of the 
bock might not reveal further significations in some of 
the half-hints that are given, but we are certainly shown a very 
good picture of poor Lawford’s mind divided against itself when 
the face has begun, in the rather awful words of the vicar, 
“to sink in.” 

A whole number of possible explanations are offered to the 
reader, some ridiculous, some hair-raising, but as presented by 
Mr. de la Mare, very few incredible. All the characters except 
the intolerable Sheila are treated with sympathy, especially 
the non-material characters. It is a book calculated to make 
the ordinary tale of wonder or of haunting look extraordinarily 
coarse-grained and unsubtle. We recommend it to the fastidious 
whose blood is frequently checked in the congenial exercise 
of running cold by the incapacity of too many of our modern 
magicians, 





MY DAUGHTER HELEN.+ 
THERE is only one way of beginning a novel: the reader must 
be made to feel that something is going to happen. But there 


* The Return. By Walter de la Mare. London: W. Collins, [7s. 6d. net.] 
, t ~e Daughter Helen, By Allan Monkhouse, London; 
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are two ways of ending it. Either something happens or it 
does not. In the first case, that something must exceed the 
reader’s expectation; but it is the second, the Chekovian 
method of surprising the reader, which is now most in vogue. 
Mr. Monkhouse falls between the two. The early part of his 
book is admirably calculated to make one expect something 
to happen. He writes in a tense, rather breathless style, which 
nevertheless gives an impression of size to his theme. His 
subject—a daughter seen through the eyes of her father—is com- 

ratively unhackneyed, his treatment of it convincing, and 
there is a slowly-accumulating atmosphere of impending tragedy. 
If he was a Grecian in tradition he would have burst upon us 
‘some cataclysmal catastrophe: if a Russian, he would -have 
skilfully filched away the bomb just before the explosion took 
place. As it is, he gives us a mere calamity, woefully mean. 
To change the metaphor, when play begins he is seen to have 
bidden higher than his hand warranted; he plays skilfully for 
the lead, but cannot make his tricks. 

One is logically bound, then, to call the book a failure, but 
that is no reason for not recommending it to the reading public. 
It ig more interesting than a great many successes ; it is its very 
hold on the reader’s attention that makes him disappointed 
in the event. Mr. Monkhouse has attempted a very difficult 
task, and attempted it singularly well. 





THE MERCY OF ALLAH.* 

Ir is interesting for the faithful admirers of The Adventures 
of Hajit Baba of Ispahan to read Mr. Hilaire Belloc’s study of 
the Eastern adventurer up to date. Needless to say, the 
methods of the successful merchant Mahmoud are very little 
modified by the passage of time, for in the extraordinarily 
democratic conditions of the East the ways of personal advance- 
‘ment are much the same now as they were in the time of Mr. 
James Morier, or even many hundreds of years before he pre- 
sented his faithful portrait of the Persian barber. All the 
tricks of the merchant of Bagdad are merely developments 
under modern conditions of the successful essays of his enter- 
taining precursor. It will be as difficult as ever for the Westerner 
to understand how a pious Mohammedan can reconcile with 
his conscience, and with the constant practice of his faith, 
the financial operation which Mr. Belloc depicts for us. Conduct 
and piety seem to be entirely divorced among the Faithful, 
and who shall say that the same is not the case with many 
holders of Christianity ? The book as descriptive of ingenious 
knavery is entertaining reading, and we are sorry that the 
death of the hero in the end precludes Mr. Belloc from following 
his predecessor's example and taking his principal character 
on an Embassage to England inalater volume. We, of course, 
fully realize that Mr. Belloc while he “‘ turns his Persian tale ”’ 
has his eye on England and her new rich. He has contrived 
nevertheless to get a distinctly Eastern atmosphere into his 
work, be it in intention satire or parable or only plain fiction. 


Orner Novets.—Man and Maid. By Elinor Glyn. (Duck- 
worth. 7s. 6d. net.)—Although Mrs. Elinor Glyn puts “ Renais- 
sance ’’ as the sub-title to her new novel, this must be taken to 
refer to the physical conditions of the hero and not to the matter 
of the story. The book, indeed, is an example of the pre-War 
fast novel, and those who chance to like that particular school 
of fiction will no doubt be amused by it. Though written in 
a lively manner, it recalls the Family Herald method, popular 
in the later ‘nineties. Pillars of Salt. By Arthur Mills. 
(Duckworth. 7s, 6d. net.)—‘‘Madam, you live like a 
hog,” is reported to have been the phrase used by the great 
physician, Sir Andrew Clarke, to one of his patients, and the 
same stricture might almost be applied to the personages of 
this story. Their serious occupation is hunting, and they 
reserve gambling, drinking, and drugging for more frivolous 
moments. There is, however, a moral to the story. A young 
married couple are anxious to leave an heir to their title and 
estates, but put off the matter so that the wife may have another 
winter's hunting. A bad fall from her horse makes it impossible 
for her to have children, and this rather obvious catastrophe 
has a salutary effect on the mind of her sister-in-law. 
As It Was in Eden. By Henry Farmer. (Page and Co. 7s. 6d. 
net.)—A mystery story which will cause the experienced reader 
to smile at the naiveté with which the “ Rue Gaboriau ” is cited 
as the place to which the hero should repair and “ bring two 
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hundred pounds with you, or there'll be trouble.” The dix 
covery of the hero’s missing wife through the medium of a film 
play reminds us that this new form of drama is likely to have 
rich results for the writers of sensational stories. 
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The French Quarterly, just issued but dated March (Man 
chester University Press, 3s. net), contains a capital article 
by Mr. R. L. G. Ritchie “On Translating from French.” It is 
widely believed that anyone can translate French prose quickly 
and accurately. Mr. Ritchie’s detailed discussion of an appar- 
ently simple passage from Flaubert will cause his readers to 
think differently. The subject is by no means unimportant, 
for articles in the French Press, when incorrectly rendered by 
hasty translators, may do a great deal of harm that their 
authors did not intend. 


The supplement on The Craft of Printing published by the 
Manchester Guardian on Tuesday is the most attractive pro- 
duction ever issued by any daily newspaper. It is a real pleasure 
to see good articles set in beautiful type, well spaced and en- 
livened with reproductions of fine modern book-work and of 
old title-pages. The Cloister Press, of Heaton Mersey, which 
designed and produced the supplement, deserves the thanks of 
all who are interested in printing and look for a revival of the 
art in England. The articles deal in part with the history of 
typography but are mainly concerned to persuade the publisher 
and the advertiser that good printing is well worth its cost. 
This ought to be a truism, but is in fact a much-neglected truth. 


Sir Arthur Pearson is gone, but the great work that he began at 
St. Dunstan’s for the sailors and soldiers blinded in the War 
is being carried on with unabated vigour by his widow, his son 
and his friends. The seventh annual report of the Blinded 
Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Care Committee, issued under the title of 
A Little Journey to the Homes of Soldiers and Sailers Blinded 
in the War, deserves attentive reading, and should bring many 
additional subscriptions to the funds. It is good to read of the 
thoroughly practical way in which the blind men are being 
taught trades, found homes and assisted to start in business for 





themselves. St. Dunstan’s deserves every encouragement. 
How to Appeal against Your Rates (in the Metropolis). By 
A.D. Lawrie. Fifth Edition, revised by G. F. Emery. (Effing- 


ham Wilson. 2s. 6d. net.)—The value of this little book ig 
shown by the fact that it has reached a fifth edition. The law 
has changed very little since the last edition, but, as Mr. Emery 
remarks, the burden of rates has grown to an incredible extent 
and harassed ratepayers are bound to see that they are not 
charged beyond their due. 

The Stationery Office has just published a new edition—the 
ninth—of Sir Henry Maxwell Lyte’s Catalogue of Manuscripts 
and Other Objects in the fascinating but none too well-known 
Museum of the Public Record Office (1s. 6d. net). This edition 
includes a description of the case added during the War which 
contains the “‘ Scrap of Paper’’—the European Treaty of 1839 
guaranteeing the neutrality of Belgium, with the dishonoured 
Prussian signature on it—as well as the new Shakespeare auto- 
graph and other items of interest. 


Arabia. By D.G. Hogarth. (Oxford University Press, 7s. 6d. 
net.)—This short sketch of Arabian history is the only existing 
part of a larger work, planned to deal with Syria, Mesopotamia 
and Persia, which Mr. Hogarth has unfortunately abandoned. 
We say “ unfortunately ’ with reason, for his Arabia is a most 
scholarly and capable survey of a difficult subject. The history 
of Arabia has something of the vagueness of the country itself, 
long periods are completely hidden from us, long periods are 
occupied with the comparatively uninteresting migrations of 
tribes northward from the over-populated oases of the coast- 
land. Only for a few years in the seventh century does Arabia 
emerge and influence the outer world, and that influence can be 
summed up in one word, ‘‘ Mahomet.” The greater part of her 
history is the influence of the outer world on Arabia. Certainly 
through the accident of the Great War Arabia has lost some of 
her mystery and has become more familiar with Westerm 
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peoples, but whether this seemingly spent country has a future 
for this reason Mr. Hogarth does not venture to say. 


Language: an Introduction to the Study of Speech. By 
Edward Sapir. (H. Milford. 8s. 6d. net.)—This clever little 
book, which is commendably free from the tiresome symbols 
of the phoneticians, aims at giving “a certain perspective ” 
on the subject of language. The author touches on sounds, 
grammatical processes and types of linguistic structure, and 
then considers the changes which languages are continually 
undergoing by a species of drift or by external influence. He 
takes as an example “ whom,” and points out to the purists 
that this objective case is steadily giving place to the nomin- 
ative. ‘It is safe to say that within a couple of hundred years 
from to-day not even the most learned jurist will be saying, 
“Whom did you see?’ No logical or historical argument 
will avail to save this hapless ‘whom.’” The “ drift,” he 
thinks, is replacing “quickly” and similar adverbs by the 
shorter and more vivid “ quick,” and so on—a special case 
of the general principle that “as soon as the derivation runs 
danger of being felt as a mere nuancing of, a finicky play on, 
the primary concept, it tends to be absorbed by the radical 
word.” Mr. Sapir protests strongly against the current 
tendency to assume that race and language must correspond, 
and that culture and language are causally related. Style, 
he says, is merely the language itself. He quotes an English 
verse written by a young Chinese living in Canada— 

. “Wu-river stream mouth evening sun sink, 
North look Liao-Tung, not see home, 
Steam whistle several noise, sky-earth boundless, 
Float float one reed out Middle-Kingdom ” 
—to illustrate the conciseness that comes naturally to the 
Chinese poet but is clearly impossible in English. 


Ethics. By Arthur Lynch. (Cassell. 7s. 6d.)—Mr. Lynch 
raises high hopes in his reader. He sets out in Part I.— 
‘Survey and Clearance’’—with a rapid survey of moral philo- 
sophy in its various manifestations from ancient Greece to the 
present time, which has often considerable pungency and wit. He 
displays an imposing familiarity with philosophy and science, 
he is obviously a thinker, and he has much that is interesting 
and suggestive to say by the way. Having cleared the ground 
in vigorous style, Mr. Lynch proceeds to set up the structure 
of a new system. After the manner of the steel-framed building 
familiar in London to-day, he erects first a skeleton framework 
which, thanks to a vigorous, assertive and even dogmatic 
style, gives a first impression of logical inevitability. But as 
the process of filling in the body of the structure advances, 
doubts begin to assail us. Mr. Lynch lays down a couple of 
boards and declares the first floor well and truly laid, and before 
we have time to register a protest we are rushed up to the second 
story, and so the work continues. And when eventually we 
arrive at the end of Mr. Lynch’s book we are aware of disap- 
pointment, emptiness. Not that our disillusion was entirely 
unforeseen. There were moments of bewilderment throughout : 
little bits of the stonework (to return to our metaphor) had a 
disquieting way of liquefying or suddenly disappearing like a 
puff of smoke, but Mr. Lynch’s knowledge was obviously so 
wide, and there was so much that was interesting among the 
details of his design, that we hoped against hope that a solidly 
built structure would appear in the end. And so we feel much 
more of a grievance against Mr. Lynch than if he had given us 
a merely bad book. Not only by imposing language and a 
certain authoritative arrogance, but also by legitimate means— 
by evidence of extensive reading and many sound qualities— 
our expectations were raised to a high point, and this fact in 
itself speaks for the interest of some of the details. 





The Real Tsaritsa. By Madame Lili Dehn. (Thornton 
Butterworth. 15s. net.)—Madame Dehn, the wife of an officer 
in the late Tsar’s personal guard, was an intimate friend of the 
Tsaritsa and her children. Her account of the Empress 
Alexandra as a kindly and simple-minded woman is pleasantly 
written and is, on the face of it, more credible than the lurid 
representations of her which have found currency. Madame 
Dehn remained with the Imperial family during the revolution 
until they were sent to Siberia, and she describes the harsh 
treatment accorded them by M. Kerensky. Madame Dehn’s 


recollections of Rasputin are wholly devoid of the sensational. 
She knew him as a hypnotist, who cured her small boy of a 
feverish attack. 








Works oF REFERENCE.—The Industrial Year Book, 199% 
edited by Mr. Philip Gee (40 King Street, Covent Garden, 36s, net) 
is a new work which promises to be of great value to ail ule 
take commercial and economic questions seriously. This 
substantial volume is designed to give “the salient facts and 
essential figures of British economic activity throughout its 
whole range,” and the aim is attained with commendable 
thoroughness. Sir Robert Horne contributes a preface to the 
opening chapter on “The National Wealth.”’ The Succeeding . 
chapters are devoted to the principal industries; much use 
is made of the Census of Production of 1907 and statistics are, 
as a rule, given for the years from 1905 onwards. Then come 
chapters on ‘Trade Unions, Labour, Employers’ Economics, 
Commerce, Insurance, the Dominions, foreign countries, overseas 
trade, and so on. While the several industries are not all 
described with equal care, the book as a whole abounds in 
information for which we should look in vain in any other 
dozen works. It is a really useful addition to the reference 
library. The Anglo-South American Handbook for 1922, 
edited by Mr. W. H. Koebel for the Federation of British 
Industries (T. Fisher Unwin, 25s. net), is the second issue of 
a book which merchants and investors might study with 
advantage. It is devoted to the trade, finance and resources of 
South America, Central America, Mexico and Cuba, and gives 
the essential details of the constitution and government of 
each country, with hints for travellers——The Japan Year 
Book, 1921-22, edited by Professor Takenob (Tokyo: Japan 
Year Book Office), is now in its sixteenth year. It is an 
elaborate cyclopaedia of Japanese affairs, with special reference 
to economics and finance. It has been compiled with patient 
industry and is particularly well arranged and printed. At 
the end is an interesting ““ Who’s Who in Japan,” filling over 
130 pages. There is also a scholarly chapter on “ Arts and 
Crafts,” both old and new. The Royal Blue Book Court Guide 
for May, 1922 (Kelly’s Directories, 10s. 6d. net), appears with 
its accustomed punctuality. There are spots in the sun, and 
a few changes of address are missed in the “ Blue Book”; 
but its accuracy is, on the whole, astonishing. 














BOOKS WORTHY OF ATTENTION. 


Tue following books just published, but not already reviewed 
are worthy of the attention of our readers :— 

Conscription and Conscience. By John W. Graham. 
(G. Allen and Unwin. 12s. 6d. net.) My Memories of Eighty 
Years. By Chauncey M. Depew. (Scribners. 16s. net.)—— 
Red Dusk and The Morrow: Adventures and Investigations in 
Soviet Russia. By Sir Paul Dukes. (Williams and Norgate. 
15s. net.) Between Two Continents: Notes from a Journey 
in Central America, 1920. By Prince William of Sweden. 
(Eveleigh Nash and Grayson. 15s. net.) Soliloquies in England 
and Later Soliloquies. By George Santayana. (Constable. 
5s. net.) —— More Trivia. By Logan Pearsall Smith. 
(Constable. 6s. net.) 

















PRINCIPAL NEW AND FORTHCOMING 


PUBLICATIONS. 
Renny (L. B.), Plane Geometry, cr 8VO..........seeeeee- (Blackie) net 10/6 
Bhattacharya (B. C.), Indian Images, Part [., roy 8vo ...... (Thacker) net 160 


Cambridge History of British Foreign Policy, 1783-1919 (in 3 vola.), Vol. I.— 

RIOS1GIS, BOF BVO ce cccccccccsecscccessces (Camb. Univ. Press) net 
Chatterton (E. K.), Q-Ships and Their Story, 8vo (Sidgwick & Jackson) net 
Cooper (C. 8.), Foreign Trade Markets and Methods, 8vo. .(Appleton) net 
Darlington (W. A.), Through the Fourth Wall, 8vo (Chapman & Hall) net 


31/6 
12/6 
180 


12/6 


Dawson (Major A‘ J.), Everybody’s Pog Book, 8vo.......... (Collins) net 10/6 

Flatterly (F. W.) and Walton (C. L.), Biology of the Sea-Shore, 8vo 
(Sidgwick & Jackson) net 16/0 

Ford (G. S.), Stein and the Era of Reform in Prussia, 1807-1815, 8vo 
(Oxford Univ. Press) net 12/6 

Hall (J. N.) and Nordhoff (C. B.), Faery Lands of the South Seas, 8vo 
(Harpers) net 16/0 

Hearn (L.), Rooks and Habits; Selected and Edited, with an intro. by 

(Heinemann) net 8/6 


John Erskine, cr 8vo 
Hicks (W. M.), A Treatise on the Analysis of Spectra (Camb. Univ. Press) net 35 0 
Kozminsky (1.), Magic and Science of Jewels and Stones, 8vo (Putnam) net 22,0 
MacDowell (E.), A Great American Tone Poct ; His Life and Music, by John 


Br DOR GD oc cnvecrnccscdassccecsacecdssssescvces (Routledge) net 7/6 
Meyer (B.), Skating with Bron Meyer, 4to .............. (Heinemann) net 54,0 
Mimes and Fragments, The. With Notes by Walter Headlam; ed. by 

A. D. Emox, SV0 2... cccccccccccscccccccces (Camb. Univ. Press) net 63/0 
Penzer (N. M.), Mineral Resources of Burma, 8vo........ (Routledge) net 31/6 
Perrin (W. G.), British Flags, Their Early History and Their Development 

at Bea, Be., TOY BVO ..ccccegeccccccccccess (Camb, Univ. Press) net 50/0 
Post-Graduate Lectures delivered before the Fellowship of Medicine at the 

House of the Royal Society of Medicine, 1919-1920, 8vo...... (Bale) net 10/6 


Pounder (C. C.), Machinery and Pipe Arrangement on Skipboard, 8vo ae 
(Emmott & Co.) net 17 6 

Sabine (W. C.), Collected Papers on Acoustics. .(Oxford Univ. Press) net 17/6 
Shakespeare to Sheridan: a Book About the Theatre of Yesterday and 
To-day, 8VO .ccccccccceceeess-sssees »-.»-(Oxford Univ. Press) net 21/0 
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Shearer (W. R.), Rutherglen Lore, 8vo............ (Gardner, Paisley) net 15/0 
Texts and Studies; ed. by J. A. Robinson. Vol. 1X., No. 1.-—Pelagius’s 
Expositions of Thirteen Episties of St. Paul, intro, 8vo 
(Oamb. Univ. Press) swd. net 40/0 
Timbie (W. H.) and Bush (V.), Principles of Electrical Engineering, 8vo 
(Chapman & Hall) net 20/0 
Vogt (Von Ogden), Art and Religion, roy 8vo .... (Oxford Univ. Press) net 21/0 
Webb (S. and Beatrice), English Prisons under Local Government, 8vo 
(Longmans) net 15/0 
Wilmshurst (W. L.), The Meaning of Masonry, 8vo.......... (Rider) net 10/6 
Wulf (M. De), Philosophy and Civilization in the Middle Ages, 8vo 
(Oxford Univ. Press) net 12/6 





LIBERTY TILO-LEUM 
GIVES THE 
PICTURESQUE EFFECT 
OF AN OLD-WORLD 
RED TILED FLOOR 
COLOURED ILLUSTRATIONS FREE. LIBERTY & CO., Ltd, LONDON, W. 1- 


Buy IRISH LINEN from 








the MAKERS 


Robinson & Cleaver’s pure Irish Linen Sheets, Table 
Linen, Fancy Linens, &c., are still being offered at Maker's 
prices, and purchases can be made through the post with 
absolute safety. Write for List No, 40 P, sent post free, 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, LTD. 


Belfast, lreland 


Linen Manufacturers, 





| DENT’S WATCHES and GLOCKS 
| NOTICE.—tThe business of M. F. Dent, 
Watch, Clock, and Chronometer Makers, has now 


become reunited with, and is trading under the 
Qasna-mank name of: 
| E. DENT and CoO., Ltd. 
BY APPOINTMENT) ; at the following addresses :— : 
To 61 STRAND, W.C. 2,4 ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C.3. 


and 28 COCKSPUR STREET, 8.W.1. 


H.M. THE KING. | 
ROWLAND’S 
MACASSAR OIL 


Preserves, Beautifies, Nourishes 
THE HAIR. 


Closely resembles the natural oil in the Hair which nature 
provides for its preservation, and without which the hair gets 
dry, thin and withered. Nothing else does this. Also prepared 
in a GOLDEN COLOUR for fair Hair. 3s. 6d., 7s. and 10s. 6d. 
Of Stores, Chemists, and ROWLANDS, 112 Guilford Street, 
Gray’s Inn Road, London, W.C. 1. 








SHELL MOTOR SPIRIT 


Nature’s Mixture of 
Petrol and Benzol 


SHELL MOTOR SPIRIT 





A Security which does not Depreciate. 





Endowment Assurance provides a means 

of saving which for convenience and 

advantage is unequalled. Endowment 

Assurance is Life Assurance combined 
with Investment. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CoO., 


LTD., 
142 HOLBORN BARS, ELC. 1. 


SALES BY AUCTION. 


SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & 
(Established 1744), 

34 and 35 New Bond Street, W.1, 
FORTHCOMING SALES BY AUCTION, 
each Sale commencing at ONE o'clock precisely :— 
MAY 20TH AND 31st.—PRINTED BOOKS and a few MANUSCRIPTS, the 
property of the late James Mills, Esq.; of the late L. F. J. G. Craven, Esq., Brock- 
hampton Park, Glos.; and a collection of BOOK PLATES, the property of 
J. C. Getting, Esq. . 

MAY 30TH AND 3lst.—CHOICE MODERN ETCHINGS and DRAWINGS 
by Alphonse Legros and other X1Xth Century artists, including the property 

of the late Rosalind Countess of Carlisle. 

JUNE ist AND 2ND.—PORCELAIN and POTTERY, comprising the property 
of Edgar Anderson, Esq., 16 Caroline Street, Bedford Square, W.C.; OLD 
teen FURBNITUBE, etc., including the property of J. Hutchinson, Esq., 


On View. Catalogucs may be had. 


N ESSRS. HODGE 














TO LET. 
ANTONIO, TIVOLI.—To Let, furnished, HOUSE standing 


Ke in garden and olive ground, or upper part only. Modern conveniences, 
Views over Roman Campagna.—Bankers’ and social references indispensabic, 
with inquiries, to Mrs. SEARLE HALLAM, 8S. Antonio, Tivoli, Rome. 











APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND WANTED. 


IOCESAN TRAINING COLLEGE WOMEN 
TEACHERS, RIPON. 
WANTED, in September, resident LECTURER in ART. Salary according 
to the Burnham Scale for Secondary Teachers.—Apply, stating age, qualifications 
and experience, to the Rev. Canon SMITH, Principal, from whom further 
particulars may be obtained. 


a"? UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 
PROFESSORSHIP OF EDUCATION. 


The Council are about to appoint a PROFESSOR of EDUCATION. 
Applications should reach the undersigned, from whom further particu'ars may 


be obtained, by June 12th. 
W. M. GIBBONS, Registrar. 


for 











S?: MARY’S TRAINING COLLEGE, CHELTENHAM.— 

Required, a LECTURER (Woman) in English, Honours Graduate, training 
or good teaching experience essential. Salary not less than Burnham Secondary 
Scale, with residence.—Applications to Miss MONK, M.A., Principal. 


OF LEEDS. 


The Council will shortly proceed to the appointment of an ASSISTANT 
LECTURER in ANCIENT HISTORY. Duties to begin October 2nd. Know- 
ledge of Roman Britain and willingness to take part in local excavations desir- 
able but not indispensable. Salary £350 a year. Further particulars may be 
obtained from THE REGISTRAR, The University, Leeds.—Applications, with 
not more than three testimonials, to reach the Registrar by June 10th. 


jhe UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 
GLADSTONE CHAIR OF GREEK. 


NIVERSITY 


The Council invite applications for this Chair, at a salary of £800 per annum. 
The appointment will date from October Ist, 1922 (if practicable). Full par- 
ticulars as to duties can be obtained on application to the Registrar. 

Applications, together with the names of at least three scholars of recognised 
standing to whom reference may be made, and (if the candidate so desires) 
12 copies of testimonials, should be sent to the Registrar not later than Tuesday, 
June 6th, 1922. EDWARD CAREY, 

Registrar. 


TNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 
ASSISTANT LECTURER AND DEMONSTRATOR IN BOTANY. 


GRADE IIL. 

The Council invites applications for the above post. Commencing stipend 
£300 per annum. 

Applications, accompanied by the names of three referees, should be sent to 
the undersigned, not later than the 14th of June. No special form of application 
is required. 

The Candidate elected will be required to enter upon the duties on the 1st 
of October. 

The conditions of appointment for Grade IIT.and for promotion to Grade IT, 
on the University Staff may be obtained from 

GEO. H. MORLEY, Secretary. 


U NIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 
MEN'S HALL OF RESIDENCE. 








APPOINTMENT OF WARDEN. 

The Council invites applications for the post of Warden. Candidates, who 
must be Graduates and prepared to undertake a part-time teaching appointment 
on the University Staff, should forward to the undersigned not later than the 
17th of June particulars of qualifications and experience, together with not 
more than three testimonials, 

The Hall of Residence will be open for the reception of Students on the 
2nd October, 1922, and the Warden will be required to take up his duties in August. 

Information as to terms and conditions may be obtained from 

GEO. H. MORLEY, Secretary. 
THE COUNCIL of the DURHAM COLLEGES in the 
University of Durham will shortly appoint : 
(a) A READER in MODERN HISTORY. Stipend £400 per annum. 
(b) A LECTURER in NCONOMICS and MODERN HISTORY. Initial 
stipend £300 per annum. 

Applications must be sent in by Saturday, June 17th, 1922. 

For terms and conditions of appointment apply to the SECRETARY to the 
COUNCIL, University Offices, 38 North Bailey, Durham. 


ULL MUNICIPAL TRAINING COLLEGE.—WANTED, 
pe in September next, a WOMAN LECTURER in EDUCATION and 
PSYCHOLOGY, to be responsible especially for the training of students for 
Senior School work. Burnham Secenu®ry Scale and “ carry-over.” Last day 
for receipt of applications, June 3rd.—Further particulars and application forma 
may be obtained from the PRINCIPAL, Municipal Training College, Cotting- 
ham Road, Hull. 


(AREERS AFTER THE WAR: a Handbook giving 


J information on every branch of work for educated WOMEN and GIRLS. 











Price 2s. 6d., post free 2s. 10d.—-WOMEN’S EMPLOYMENT PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, Ltp., 5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 1. 

THEATRES, &c. 

4 VERYMAN THEATRE.— Opp. Hampstead Tube Stn. 

Hamp. 7224. Nightly at 8.15. Mat., Sat., at 2.30. Mrs. Patrick 
Campbell in HEDDA GABLER. By Henrik Ibsen. 

LECTURES, SCHOLARSHIPS, &c. 
RESHAM COLLEGE, BASINGHALL STREET, E.C. 


Professor FOSTER WATSON will lecture on 
“ SHAKESPEARE AND HIS AGE.” 
Tuesday, May 30th.—‘‘ The Universities and Shakespeare.” 
Wednesday, May 3let.—‘ Stratford and Shakespeare.” 
Thursday, June 1st.—‘‘ Shakespeare and the Battle of the Books.” 
Friday, June 2nd.—* Shakespeare as an Elizahethan,” 
The Lectures are free and begin at 6 D.m, 
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A Course of Three Lectures on “ THE FOREIGN POLICY OF AUSTRIA- 
HUNGARY FROM 1908 TO 1918” will be given (in English) by Professor 
ALFRED PRIBRAM (Professor of History in the University of Vienna) at 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON (Gower Street, W.C. 1), on JUNE 12, 
14 and 16, at 5.30 p.m. The Chair at the First Lecture will be taken by The Rt. 
Hon. VISCOUNT HALDANE, O.M., K.T., F.R.S. ADMISSION FREE, 
WITHOUT TICKET. Syllabus obtainable on application to thet ndersigned. 

EDWIN DELLER, Academic Rexia rar. 


U NIV ER L ONDON. 

A Course of Four Lectures on “ PHANOMENOLOGISCHE METHODE 
UND PHANOMENOLOGISCHE PHILOSOPHIE” will be given (in German) 
by Professor EDMUND HUSSERL (Professor of Philosophy in the University 
% Freiburg) at UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON (Gower Street, W.C. 1), 
at 5.30 p.m., on :— 

June 6th.—CHAIRMAN, Professor G. DAWES HICKS, a 7 ae 

June 8th.—CHAIRMAN, Professor JAMES WARD, M.A. 

June 9th.—CHAIRMAN, Professor H. WILDON CARR, b. Litt, ne - Pp. 

June 12th.—CHAIRMAN, Dr. G. E. MOORE, Litt.D., F.B.A. (Editor of Mind). 

A syllabus (in English) of the Lectures may be obtained on application to 
the undersigned. ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 

EDWIN DELLER, Academic Registrar. — 


N ARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE, Salusbury Road, 

Brondesbury, N.W.6; recognized by Board of Education ana V University 

= London. Preparation for Diploma in Teaching, University of London ; 

Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate ; Higher Certificate and Diploma of National 

Froebel Union. Students eligible for Board of Education grants.—For par- 

ticulars apply to Principal, Miss KATHARINE L. JOHNSTON, M.A., Moral 
Science — Tripos, Cambridge. 
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AT EW YORK SCHOOL OF FINE . AND APPLIED ART 
Announces the establishment 
of its Ateliers, 


9 PLACE DES VOSGES, PARIS. 


British, American, and Continental Students received in Interlor 
Aschitactare and Decoration, Costume and Stage Design. 


— BERGMAN OSTERBERG PHYSICAL TRAINING 
COLLEGE, DARTFORD HEATH, KENT, 
‘Trustees : 
Sir GEORGE NEWMAN, K.C.B., D.C.L. The MARCHIONESS OF -~< 
BURY. The Rt. Hon. CHRISTOPHER ADDISON, M.D., M.P 
VISCOUNT ASTOR. The Rt. Hon. — OF DU NFERMLINE, LL D. 
Principa 
Miss EVA LETT (Camb. Med. and Mod. Lang. Tripos). 
Vice-Principal ; 

Miss M. H. SPALDING (Dartford and Anstey Physical Training College). 

The College was opened in 1885, and was the first of its kind in England. 
Students are prepared as teachers of Scientific Physical Education on Ling’s 
Swedish system. The Course extends over two years, It includes the study of 
Anatomy, Physiology, Theory of Education, the Theory and Practice of Gymnas- 
ties, Massage and Me dical Gymnastics, Dancing and Outdoor Games. Students 
practice teaching in schools in the neighbourhood. The College stands in its own 
grounds of 23 acres in a beautiful and healthy locality close to Dartford Heath. 
The Course the Course began in October. —Further particulars on applicationto SECRETARY. 

4 NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, ERDING- 

TON, BIRMINGHAM, offers well-educated WOMEN complete Teacher's 

‘Training in SWEDISH EDUCATIONAL GYMNASTICS, MEDICAL GYM- 
NASTICS and MASSAGE, DANCING in all its branches, GAMES, SWIMMING, 
ANATOMY, HYGIENE, &c. Three years’ course. 


GOOD APPOINTMENTS AFTER TRAINING. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
rNHE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained to become ‘Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course extends over 3 years, 
and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, 
Massage, Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, 
Tennis, Netball, &e. Fees £165 per anaum. —For prospectus apply | SECRETARY. 
ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COLLEGE FOR 
TEACHERS, GROVE HUOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, 8.W.15. 
DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, w. KENSINGTON, W. 14. 
Chairman: Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Hon, Treasurer: Mr. A. Dodds Fair- 
bairn; Secretary: Mr. Arthur G. Sy: monds, M.A.—For information anes 
Scholarships, Loan Fund and Grants from the Board of Education, apply to 
the Principal, Miss E. E. LAWRENCE. 
ASTBOURNE. 
HE EASTBOURNE SCHOOL OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 
All branches of Domestic Science taught. DAY and RESIDENT 
PUPILS. Cer‘ificates granted. Principal, Miss RANDALL, 1st Class Diplomee 
Edinburgh Training School. 


_ AGRICU LTURAL COLLEGE, CIRENCESTER. 
LeTron: H.M. KING GEORGE YV. 




















The College will reopen on October 8th, 1922, to provide a course of Practical 
Instruction in the Business of Farming and of Land Management. 

Principal: M. J. R. Dunstan, O.B.E., M.A., F.R.S.E., at present Principal 
of the South-Eastern Agricultural College, Wye. 

Information regarding the curriculum, fees, etc., from H. ST. G. RAWLINS, 
Esq., Cirencester. 


UTDOOR LIFE.—OLD HENWICK FARM, NEWBURY 
(late Thatcham Fruit Farm). Gardening for Women. Thorough 
— equipping girls to start small enterprises. Fruit, flowers, vegetables. 
and bees on up-to-date lines. Carpentering, uitry, fruit-canning. Full 
theoretical instruction.—For prospectus apply PRINCIP BALs. 


1 ARDENING FOR WOMEN at Ileden College, Kingstone, 
WM onr. Canterbury; 300 ft. up. Practical comprehensive training, individual 
consideration. Gardening year begins mid-September.—Apply PRINCIPALS. 


7“ Gentlewomen.—Gardening, Poultry Management, Dairy 
Work. Practical instruction by expert and cert. teachers. Lovely old manor 
house i and gone. — Apply Principal, Lee House, Marwood, Barnstaple, N. Devon, 











VHE ARS “VIVENDI SYSTEM 
introduces a new principle—Discovery of the ‘pe played in 
respiration by the Cranial Air-chambers. Breathing Soouines full and easy, the 


voice resonant, the walk light and exhilarating, and the mind keen, alert and able 
to concentrate without fatigue. Unique manipulative treatment, without need 
of operations, for Cy of Nose and Throat in children and adults ; also for 
Asthma, Spinal Weakness and Neurasthenia. The seventh edition ‘of “ Ars 
Vivendi,” enlarged —_ 6d. net), of booksellers, per Simpkin, Marshall and Co. 
For consultation or book direct, address— 
Mr. ARTHUR LOVELL, 94 Park Street, Grosvenor Square, W.1, 





GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, 


Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 
Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford. 
Bracing air from Downs and sea. 


_-* SCHOOL FOR 
HINDHEAD, SURREY. 
Bracing climate 


- Good education. 
Head-Mistress: Miss F. M. 8. BATCHELOR (Oxf. Hons. Sch). 
ILTON 


HOUSE, READING. N @, 
PRIVATE RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Daughters of parents residing abroad are received, and may remain during 
the holidays. 
Principals: The Misses | POCOCK. Prospectus on application to the Secretary, 


VERDALE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Farley Hall, Oakamoor, 
N. Staffs. 650 fcet abovo sea level. (Formerly at Settle, Yorks.) 


Head-Mistresa, Miss E. M. PICKARD, M.A. (Class. Trip., Cantab.). Boarders only, 
fF\HE GRANGE, BUXTON.—School for Girls from 10 to 19 


years. Thorough general education, with great attention to health, 
Elder girls may specialize in Art, Music, Literature, or Languages. New domestic 
Science branch for girls over 18. ‘Tennis Courts and field for Hockey and Cricket, 

Prep. for Exams. eee Miss L. C. DODD. ; 
SCHOOL, 


(\ALDE R GIRLS’ 





GIRLS, 

















SEASCALE. 
(On the Board of Educatien’s list of Efficient Schools.) 

Mountain and sea air. 

The aim of the School is to give a sound education on public school lines 
Modern classrooms, laboratory, and gymnasium. Good and safe bathing 
Playing fleld. Escort from Euston, Leeds, Manchester, and Carlisle.—For 
prospectus apply HEAD-MISTRESS. 


IGHFtIELD 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Principal—Miss WAL 

Private Residential School for Girls. Teles * Watford 616.” 


S* ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL, 
DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK. 
FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY AND LAITY. 


Head-Mistress: Miss eee ~ Oy eg M.A, (T.C.D.), Classical Tripos, 
mbridge. 
Fees: Daughters of Clergy, £30 a term; Daughters of Laity, £40 a term. 
Bursaries are available for Clergy daughters fulfilling certain conditians of 
the Foundation, according to the Funds. Scholarships to the Universities. 
Applications for admission and Bursaries for September, 1922, may now be 
made to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


HORNBANK, MALVERN WELLS.—Broad, ‘thorough 

Education on modern lines for Girls. Games, gardening, domestic science. 

Home care and individual attention. Sunny, airy house in beautiful grounds, 
situated on the hill slopes. Well recommended. Principal, Miss ROGERS 


QT. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 
A day school. Education (girls) for Matriculation. Without residence, 
£40 p.a. Residence (20 only), £135 p.a, Entrance examination July. 

















SCHOOL AND HOME FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 


UTTON CORNER, SEAFORD, SUSSEX, — Mrs. 
WEBSTER (Montessori Diploma and formerly Head-Mistress of Uplands 
School, St. Leonards-on-Sea) receives young children, 3 to 8, and takes entire 
charge if the parents are abroad. Fee, 160 guineas, Simple, natural, happy 
home life, with suitable food and healthy conditions. On the edge of the South 
Downs and ten minutes from the sea. ‘Trained lady nurse from the Hampstead 
Nursery Benne. School. 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS “AND COLLEGES. 


T. JOHNS SCHOOL, LEATHERHEAD. 
SCHOLARSHIPS FOR 1922. 

An examination will be held on WEDNESDAY, July 5th, for THREE NON- 
FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS of the value of £45, £35 and £25, open to 
the sons of clergymen and laymen, and TWO ALBANY SCHOLARSHIPS, 
open to the sons of clergymen, entitling the holders to places on the Free Founda- 
tion. 

For further particulars, apply to the Rev. the HEAD-MASTER, St. John’s 
Se ~anee Leatherhead. 


‘OW TO BECOME A NAVAL OFF ICER, ” containing in 

a concise form the regulations relating to the entry of Cadets (age limits, 
13 years 4 months to 13 years 8 months) into the Royal Naval College, Dartmouth, 
with instructions as to how to apply, &c., and a full illustrated description of 
life at the College.—GIEVES, Ltd. (Publication Dept.), “ Royal Navy House,” 
21 0 Old Bond Street, London, W. 1. 









“ABINGDON SC SCHOOL, - BERKS.—Public School Education, 
Highly qualified staff. Four leaving Scholarships of £75 te Oxford 

Fine buildings, including Chapel, Laboratories, Gymnasium, Workshop, Boat- 
house, &c. Football, Cricket, Athletics, Swimming, Rowing, O.T.C. Fees £81 
Entrance ‘Scholarships, March. —Apply W. M. GRUNDY, M.A., Head-Master. 





ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET.—An Exami- 
nation will be held on July 4th, 5th and 6th for three Entrance Scholar- 
ships of £50, £40 and £30.—For particul ars apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 


ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An Examination to fill 

Vacant Scholarships and Exhibitions will be held on June 7th, 8th 

and 9th.—For particulars apply, by letter only, to THE BURSARY, Little 
Dean's Yard, London, 8.W. |. 


ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK.—Recognized by the 
Army Council. Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 feet above 
sea, facing Dartmoor. Special ENGIN mot class for NAVAL CADETS. 
Head- nen H. - PLUM, M.A. 














‘FOREIGN. 
ENSIONNAT, VILLA DE’ GIEZ, ~ LAUSANNE. 


Finishing school for elder girls. General education. Winter sport. 
kuglish references. Principal: Mdlle. DE GLIEZ. 











ENSIONNAT VILLA ARIANE, CHAILLY, LAUSANNE. 
Stitt —— school for Elder Girls. Sports. English references.— Principals : 
al S. GLAS, 


PRIVATE “TUITION, &c. 


LOCUTION. Mr. CHARLES SEYMOUR 

will forward details of his Private Lessons in PUBLIC SPEAKING, 
Vocabulary, Voice Production, Articulation, Reciting and Correct Speaking. 
Pupils include PARLIAMENTARY CANDIDATES, Barristers, Preachers, 
Lecturers, and " 446 Strand (Charing Cross), W.C.2, 








ncn 
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TAMMERING CURED.—Mr. A. C. SCHNELLE receives 
resident and daily pupils at his residence. Very successful treatment 
with pupils of all ages. Estab, 1905.—Write to 119 Bedford Court Mansions, 


London, W.C Ae 
\HE “DEAF.—Miss Boultbee’s method of teaching Lip- 





reading has proved an effectual aid to defective hearing. ee 
made. —Addre s3 1258 St. James’ Court, Buckingham Gate, 8. We 
SCHOLASTIC AGENGIES. 
Parents can obtain reliable information 


CHOOLS 
respecting Schools, Tutors, and Educational Homes 
for boys and girls by sending full particulars of their 

& requirements (age of pupils, locality preferred, range 

of ae &e. _ ™ . 
7 essts. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
T UTORS. Educational Agents, who are largely responsible for the 
teaching staffs of the most important schools, and thus 
able to supply information difficult to obtain elsewhere. 
Offices—61 CONDUIT ST., LONDON, Ww. 1. ’Phones—May fair 1063, 1064. 


DVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS, at 
HOME or on the CONTINENT, and TUTORS’ ESTABLISHMENTS, 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, &c., 
is given free of charge by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING & CO., 
86 Sackville Street, London, W.1. ‘Telephone: Regent 4926. 
Edueational Agents. Established 1873. 

Messrs. Gabbitas, Thring & Co. are personally acquainted with nearly all Schoo! 
Principals in the country. They will also be glad to supply full information about 
establishments giving a course of training in Domestic Economy, Secretarial 
Work, Agriculture and Horticulture. 

NO CHARGE WHATEVER IS MADE TO PARENTS. 








QCHOOLS FoR BOYS anv GIRLS. 
UTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 
CLERGY RECEIVING DELICATE OR BACKWARD BOYS FOR 


SPECIAL CARE AND TUITION, 

Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the Best Schools 
and Tutors in this COUNTRY and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to AID 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and Trustworthy Information. 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be oo? 

J. & J. PATON, Educ ational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C 


TYPEWRITING, AUTHORS, &c. 
YPEWRITING and Duplicating of every description carefully 


and promptly executed. MSS. 1s. per 1,000 words ; carbon copy, 3d. per 1,000 
words : translations undertaken.—Miss N. McFarlane, 11 Palmeira Av., Westcliff. 











ONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. No reading fee 
charged. Good short stories required, 2,000-5,000 words. Novels and 

Serials from about 80,000 words. Where criticism is required a small fee is 
charged. Authors’ MSS. typed.—RONALD MASSEY, 23 Kunightrider Street, 


Doctors’ Commons, London, E.C. 4 
J ARN Money by Your Per n. . Unique postal course: How 
ert guidance, real train- 


to write, what to write about, where tosell. Ix 








ing. Interesting t jookle t free. —Regent Institute (Dept. 85), 22 Be dford St., W.C. 2. 
TOURS. 

RIVATE SOCIAL TOURS.—Gentlemen and _ Ladies. 

First-class throughout. July 11th, Dolomites and Oberammergau, 

4 weeks, 79 gns. Sept. 26th, a tn Italian Art Cities, 4 weeks, 79 gns.— 
Miss BISHOP, F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland Road, London, 8.E. 19 

HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 

ARTMOOR $ (800 ft. elevation).—Boarding in Country 

House. Separate tables; beautiful gardens; splendid views; private 

chapel in house; garage; stables. Terms moderate.—Apply M. CANTAB, 


Middlecott, Ils ington, 8. | Devon. 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO residents enjoy Hotel 

Comforts with the advantages of a Hydro. Beautiful position on Wes‘ 

Cliff overlooking Bay and Pines. Masseur, Masseuse; Resident Physician (M.D.). 
Telep.: 341. 


as situated HOTEL PENSION 
N 





ne MONTREUX 1,800 ft Large grounds. ‘Tennis. Narcissus 
Ferms from frs. 9 (Swiss).—Photos, Miss 
Légier, sur Vevey. 


on. Good table. prospectus, 
P HILL LIPS, Richemont, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
{REENHOUSE PAINTING AND GLAZING. 


* VITROLITE,” superior to White Lead Paint, 18s. 6d. per gall., cans extra, 
“ PLASTINE”’ supersedes Putty, 32s. per cwt., kegs extra. 7 Ib. tins, 4s. 3d. 
each, post free.—Full particulars from W. CARSON & SONS, Grove Works, 
attersea. Agents throughout the country. 


I PEF ORMED INNS.— Ask for Descriptive List (gratis) 
of 160 Inns and Hotels managed by the People’s Refreshment Houss 
Association, Ltd. Take £1 Shares (maximum dividend 7} per cent.) or 6 per cent, 
Loan Stock.—P.R.H. A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W.1. 
YESIDENT PATIENTS.—ILLUSTRATED Booklet de- 
scribing the residences, &c., of numerous DOCTORS in all parts—Town, 
Country, Seaside—who receive PRIVATE PATIENTS (Mental, Neurasthenics, 
Invalids, Convalescents, &c.).—Post free on application to Mr. A. V. STOREY, 
General Manag Manager, Medical, &c., Assocn., Ltd., 12 Stratford Place, Oxford St., W.1. 
ONT T)\ONT BUY NEW CL OTHES.—WE “TURN” SUITS, 
OVERCOATS, COSTUMES, &c., equal to new. Write for descriptive 
price list or send garments for free estimate.—LONDON TURNING CO, 
(Dept. A), 97 Downs Park Road, London, E.5. ’Phone: Dalston 1580. 


A RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Value 
assured. Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 153. on 
Gold, £2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted, parcel 
returned post free. Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken 
or otherwise). Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm. 
8. CANN & CO., 694 Market Street, Manchester. 


AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own Arms, 

Creat, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. Artistic and original work, 

from £2 2s, Specimens sent irce. —HENRY B. WARD, 66 Mortimer Street, 
London, W.1. 


—— is an established scientific remedy, first adopted 

. BE. Howarth, F.Z.S., to clear plague of eockro: iches from the Sheffield 

Workhorse. at the request of the Government, which it effectually did, and will 

do so wherever used. Harmless to domestic animals.—ls. 6d., 28. 8d. or 5s. 
per tin, post free, from HOWARTHS., 471 Crookesmore Road, Sheffield. 











Estd. 1850. 











—— | 


—T "im IN YouR STREET |- 


= — ; 


F you think of the amount of food 
| consumed by all the families in 

your street ...If you think of all the 
streets in all the towns of England, 
Scotland and Wales ... And if you 
consider how much food is needed 
| simply to bring sustenance in an 
area more than three times the size 
of Great Britain . . . Then you will 
begin to realise the enormousness 
of the task of the British relief workers 
in their endeavour to save as many 
as possible of the famine victims in 
Russia, and understand why it is 
necessary to appeal to you personally 
for help. 











Will not your heart be moved by the 
very magnitude of this terrible 
| calamity to give what you can— 
| BEFORE IT IS TOO LATE? 


Donations should be sent at } 
| once to the Hon. Treasurer, 
} Russian Famine Relief Fund, 87 
| General Buildings, Aldwych, 
| Iondon, W.C.2, co-operating 
with the ‘‘ Save the Children ” 
and the Friends’ 


Committee (to which Societies 
donations may be ear-marked 
if desired) in the All-British 


Appeal for the Russian Famine 


! 
Fund 





| 
| 
Relief 
| 











under the advice of Sir Benjamin 
Robertson, K.C.M.G. Unity 
ee ee means effi iency. — a | 
Issued by the Imperial War Relief Fund (registered under the War 
| Charitie t, 1916) 
= a — - -_ 
“SEEING BRITAIN ” 
“SEEING SWiTZERLAND ” 
Motor Coach Holidays-de-Luxe 
Armchair-seated coaches. 
THE VERY BEST HOTELS 
3, J. tf, 34, 3% Gays. 
Write for Booklet. 
- 
Pickfords 
206 High Holborn, London, W.C.1, and 1oo Branches, 


Keith Prowse & Co., 


48 Cheapside, 159 New Bond Street, W., 


QNQUISTAD( 


PORT 


A Most Excellent Wine from the Wood. 


54 ‘on PER DOZEN BOTTLES, Carriage Paid. 
Send 9s. for Two Trial Bottles, Post Free. 


MATTHEW GLOAG & SON, 
13, Bordeaux House, 
PERTH, SCOTLAND, 


(ONauisTADOR, 
POMS, Cf 


To FURNISH A FLAT for £190 
Write for illustrated BOOKLET. 


Wm. SPRIGGS & Co., itd., 236-241 Tottenham Court Rd., W. 1 


and Branches. 
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PRESIDENT: 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
THE 


‘ARETHUSA’ 


TRAINING SHIP 


and the 
SHAFTESBURY HOMES 
URGENTLY NEED £25,000 


(Received to Date, £6,500) 

To prevent curtailment of any branch of the Society’s Work. 
10,000 boys have been sent to Royal Navy and Mercantile Marine. 
9,000 boys have been trained for Civil Employment and Emigration. 
1,100 boys and girls now being maintained. 

Patrons- -— THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN. 

Chairman and Treasurer- --- - - - CLE. aoe. Esq., M.A 

F. CLAYTON, 


Deputy Chairman- - - - - = = = = . 

Chairman of Ship —— mene ¥. Devitt, Esq. 

Joint “ie - . Bristow WALLEN and HENRY a — 
mes, &c., yer be made payable to and sen 


The Shaftes ury Homes and ‘ Arethusa ’ ory Ship, iee ‘Shaftes- 
bury Avenue, London, W.C. 2. 

















——_—____—_—_——_ —— 


THE CHURCH IN WALES 


(DISESTABLISHED AND DISENDOWED, Marcu 31st, 1920). 





In response to the Appeal which has been made for 
ONE MILLION POUNDS, 


a sum of £650,000 has now been received, of which practically 
the whole has come from Wales. 


A LAST APPEAL TO ENGLISH CHURCHMEN 
who promised their support to the Welsh Church in the event 
of her Disestablishment is now being made. 

Donations, large or small, may be sent to the SECRETARY, 
Welsh Church Fund, 3 Iddesicigh House, Caxton Street, London, 
8.W. 1, from whom full particulars may be obtained. 


£1 


will provide for a fortnight’s holiday in the Country 
for a poor slum kiddie. 


THOUSANDS 


of ailing and necessitous London children are in need 
of a change. 

The Children’s Country Holiday Fund are hoping to 
send 20,000 away this year, but many, many more 


ARE WANTING TO GO. 


Will you make your own holiday the brighter, the 
better, by sending something to the EARI, OF 
ARRAN, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, London ? 





FALLEN WOMANHOOD “LIE” IN THEIR 
THOUSANDS BY THE WAYSIDE “WOUNDED.” 


No more striking example of the parable of the Good Samaritan, 
as evidenced in modern everyday life, can be had than that 
of the 10,000 poor women and girls, some mere children, who 
have fallen or who have been dragged unsuspectingly into 
the bottomless pit of sorrow by human lust, and who are rescued, 
their spiritual and physical wounds healed, every year by the 
modern ‘Good Samaritan,” the Church Penitentiary Associa- 
tion. But this splendid Association hes no “oil” or money 
left and 


HELP IS DESPERATELY NEEDED. 

Will you Christians who read this help in this Christlike 
work by sending as much as you can afford to CANON 
NEWBOLT, Church Penitentiary Association, Church House, 
Westminster ? 

To all those interested the Secretary will always be pleased 
to give fullest particulars, and will send free a short form of 
intercession for private and Church use upon application. 


—SSS = — ——— 


for Godd Silver. Electro Plate &c. 


ard's 
Pilate Powder 


Sold everywhere 6 ¥ 26 &46 























are the nicest of 
all water biscuits. 








Ne, 
! 
Qhey are simply ideal 
with cheese. Order 
a trial tin from_your 
stores.Qheir cr ‘nen : 
and delicate flavour } 
will appeal co you. ; 
1 
MADE ONLY BY f 
, CARR &CO.UP 
CARLISLE ; 
"s v 
La ra f 
Ss. 














Economy 


for Pipe-Smokers 


is not entirely a matter 
of saving a penny an 
ounce. The chief thing 
is to choose a tobacco 
that gives more hours 
of pleasure to the ounce 
than any other. 


Three Nuns Tobacco is a 
fragrant mixture without a 
particle of dust or waste, 
always fresh, giving the 
same perfect satisfaction 
down to the last shred. 
Its slow-burning properties 
also make for economy. 


THREE A UN $ 
Tobacco 


Sold everywhere in the following packings only. 


Packets ° - I-oz. 1/2—2-oz. 2/4 
Tins - - 2-oz. 2/5—4-oz. 4/8 


Stephen Mitchell & Son, Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Company (of 
Great Britain and Ireland), Limited, 36 St. Andrew Square, Glasgow. 
719 
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Vere Hutchinson 


SEA WRACK 


oOo 


“Vere Hutchinson’s special genius 
lies in drawing wild seas and hot- 
blooded men—men who twist and 
are twisted by the elements. One 
scene, of smuggling and fighting, 
alone proves her right to be listed 
with the true romancers,”’ 

—/John o London's Weekly. 


“The two fine, almost barbaric, 
lovers make a quite unforgettable 
picture. Miss Hutchinson is to be 
congratulated on a remarkable and 
powerful novel."—S. P. B. Mars 
in the Daily Express. 

7s. 6d. net. 


oO 
Fonathan Cape, Eleven Gower Street. 











REPINGTON! 


Colonel Repington’s Second Diary. 


AFTER 
THE WAR 


One Vol. Pp. 496. 21s. net. 


PALL MALL GazetTe.—** This brilliant diarvist. . . . Succeeds in intro- 
ducing that personal touch which is so often missing from the atmosphere 
of international affairs.” 

THE Star. — Full of interest and instruction. . 
studies on the spot. . ble, honest, and fearless. 
shows an ardent good will towards the ideals of the peacemake - he 
one of the most refreshing characteristics of a very excellent " 

MORNING Post.—“ As a collection of significant facts reaches the stato 
of Europe after the strain of the war years we fancy the new Diary will have 
a better chance of being accepted as an indispensable historical document 
than the first... . / A book which amuses as often as it amazes one. . Nobody 
concerned with the kaleidoscope of reconstruction politics can afford 
not to read his reasoned interpretation of facts and faacies."’ 


GENERAL BOOKS 


. Asuccession of brilliant 
Colonel Repington 
- it is 











THE JEWS 
By HILAIRE BELLOC. 2nd Imp. 9s. net. 
TIMES LITERARY SvUPPLEMENT.—‘*The book is written with 


the form of a 
. It is a sericus 


studious moderation of language. . . . It has 
closely reasoned analysis and logical argument, 
appeal, not to prejudice, but to reason 

SUNDAY Ties.—‘ An excellent piece of work. It shows that 
carefully acquired mastery of the subject in hand which marks all its 
author’s utterances on important subjects; its honesty is undeniable. 
Its kindly intent can be questioned by’ no candid reader.” 


GEORGE SANTAYANA 

















THE HUMAN HAIR: 


Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy, 
By PROF. HARLEY PARKER, 
Author of “Scalp Massage,” “Uric Acid ond the Hair,” 
« Alopecia Areata,” “The Hair and the Nervous System,” &o, 
“Everybody should read this book.”— Scotsman. 

“The new facts related by the — have come 
upon us as 4 revelation.” —The Gua 
“The precepts he lays down for the preservation 
and restoration of the hair are simple, lucid, and con- 
vincing.”—Medical Record. 
Prico 7d. post free from 
J. HARLEY PARKER, Ltd. (Desk 37), 117 St. George’s Road, Belgravia, 
London, S.W. 1. 
THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 


Capital Authorised and Issued . . .. o o e+ £9,000,000 
Capital Paid up .. ee . oe ee oe ee se  £3,000,000 
Reserve Fund .. oe ee oe oe o- oe e+  £3,150,000 


Reserve Liability of Proprictors .. £6,000,000, 
HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C.3. 

DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches throuzhout the Australian 
States and Dominion of New Zealand. TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are 
elo made. BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. DEPOSITS are 
received for fixed periods on terms whic h may be ascertained | on application. 





DOURNVILLE 
COCcoOA 


(MADE UNDER IDEAL CONDITIONS 
“CADBURY” on every piece of Chocolate 








See the name 





PSTAIRS AND DOWNSTAIRS. 
Miss THACKERAY 
The COUNCIL of the MET ‘ROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS Is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post free on receipt of two stamps, or in 
yma at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, Central 
— Denison House, Vauxhall Brid oad, Victoria, 8.W., to whom Sub- 
ecriptions and Donations towards the Funds of the Association should be sent. 
nkers: Messrs, BARCLAY and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 5.W. 


12s. net. 


Soliloquies in England. 
the 


Character and Opinion in 
10s. 6d. net. 
Little Essays. 12s, 6d. net 


RAMSAY MUIR 


The Expansion of Europe (3rd Edition). 


LOGAN PEARSALL SMITH 


United States. 





12s. 6d. net. 





More Trivia. r net. 
Trivia (4th net. 


Imp 6s. 
A dh colle of 3 English Prose. 6s. net. 


100 SPANISH FOLK-SONGS 





have been translated by 8S. pe MADARIAGA, Author 
of “Shelley and Calderon,” who has chosen examples 
from every part of Spain, and contributes an interesting 
historical and critical introduction. 3s. 6d. net. 


CHINESE POEMS 








Under the title “FIR-FLOWER TABLETS” are now 
published a large number of Chinese Pooms of the 
VIII. and IX. Centuries, translated by FLORENCE 
AYSCOUGH, with English versions by AMY LOWELL. 
The book (price 14s. net) will please readers of the 
“Diaries of Court Ladies of Old Japan,” which was 
recently published. 





FICTION 
THE MICKLEHAM MEREDITH 


has begun publication with 
THE EGOIST 
THE ORDEAL OF RICHARD FEVEREL 
Per volume 5s. net. 
These are the first volumes of a new complete edition 
of George Meredith’s Works—-pocket size; large type ; 
specially manufactured paper; old-style cloth binding; 


gilt lettered. 
HENRY SYDNOR HARRISON 
new long novel, 


* Qused,” has written a 
SAINT TERESA. S&s. 6d. net. 

A story of modern American society, centring round the struggle 
for dominance between a woman, owning a huge steel plant, and her 
male partner. 


CONSTABLE - LONDON 
BOMBAY - SYDNEY 











Author of 
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Messrs. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 


Send your name and address to Messrs. Methuen and you 
will receive regularly their Illustrated Announcement List. 


_— 





A Triumphant Success * 
Delightful Comedy—Art, Wit, and Merriment 


Fifth Edition in the Press. 
MR. 


PROHACK 


By ARNOLD BENNETT. 7s. 6d. net. 
“We are swept resistlessly forward on the flood of the author’s 
high Spirits and humour. In Mr. Prohack he satires a real 
man.” —Country Life. 
“Of all Mr. Arnold Bennett's lighter novels it is the most 
charming. Everybody in the story is delightful.” 
—Nation and Athenaeum. 








A Bzilliant Detective Story 


THE RED HOUSE MYSTERY. 
By A. A. MILNE. Second Edition. 6s. net. 
“The best detective story I have come across since the days 
of ‘The Speckled Band.’ ”’—Punch. 











A New Book by Einstein 


SIDELIGHTS ON RELATIVITY 
I. The Ether and tho Theory of Relativity. II. Geometry 
and Experience. ‘Two Lectures by ALBERT EINSTEIN. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 





Glorious Fun 


SUBURBIA 
Illustrated by H. M. Bareman. Demy 4to. 6s. net. 


IT’S ALL IN THE GAME: Tennis Tales 
By WILLIAM T. TILDEN. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


THE ART OF CRICKET 
By WARWICK W. ARMSTRONG. With 16  Iillus- 
trations. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
A practical and enlightening book on cricket by the popular 
captain of the successful Australian team of 1921. Every 
schoolboy, every teacher, and every cricketer should possess it. 
THE SECRET OF GOLF FOR OCCASIONAL 
PLAYERS 
By A VETERAN. F’eap. 8vo. 2s. net. 
A book which all players (except champions) should buy. 
SHAKESPEARE’S HAMLET: An Analysis and 
Criticism. 


By A. CLUTTON-BROCK. F’cap. 8vo. 5s. net. 





METHUEN & CO., LTD., 36 Essex Street, London, W.C. 2, 





ef Wealth of Information 


CONQUEST 


The Monthly Magazine of Popular Science. 


is always to be found in the 
current numbers of 


JUNE Issue Now Ready. 





CONTENTS: 
WIRELESS BROADCASTING AND THE AMATEUR MOVEMENT, 
Performing Animals. Astronomical Notes. 
The Principles of Flight. How Photographs are Sent by Wire 
Photographic Notes. and Wireless. 
The Fruit Farm of the World. Questions and Answers. 
The Making of a Postage Stamp. A History of Poisons, etc. 








All Articles Abundantly Illustrated, 


Price 1/- 
Of all Bookstalls and Newsagents. 


Or post free 1s. 3d. from CONQUEST OFFICES, 12i-13, Henrietta Street, 
London, W.C, 2. 


Make Sure of Your Copy To-Day. 


OOKS.—Ward’s Roman Era in Britain, 7s. 6d.; Sterne’s 
Works, ilius. by Stothard, 4 vols., 1808, £2 10s.; Clarke’s the Pictures 

of George Baxter (Baxter Prints), just out, with 140 plates, £3 5s.; Rabelais’ 
Works, ~~ Heath Robinson, 2 vols., 36s., pub. at 63s. ; Pepy's Diary, 4 vols., 
168. 9d.; Wilde’s Salome, illus, by Be ardsley, 1912, 15s. 6d. : 100,000 Books in 
stock. Catalogues on application. Rooks’ WANTED. First ’ Editions of 
Conrad, £2 each offered ; Almayer’s Folly, 1895; Outeast of the Islands, 1896 ; 
also Masefield’s Salt Water Ballads, 1902; Everlasting Mercy, 1911; W alter 
Ramal’s Songs of Childhood, 1902; Beerbohm’s Caricatures of 25 Gentlemen ; 





Macefleld’s Tragedy of Man, 1909; John Inglesant, 1888 ; Stevenson's Edinburgh, 
$79.—EDWARD BAKER’S Great Bookshop, John Bright Street, Birmingham, 





—_e 





























Cecil Palmer Publicati 
THE HOUSE OF THE 
A BEAUTIFUL HOPE. 
BRILLIANT By RoBERT STUART CHRISTIE. 
FIRST F Price 7s. 6d. net. 
” contribution to literature. From be 
NOVEL end the book is written in simple and beautifutlamen, a 
The theme... is handled with skill which suggests 
at times genius.”—Evening News. 
JOY IS MY NAME. 
DAME By “ Nicworas Fay.” Cloth. 3s. 6d. net. 
MARGARET A revelation of the soul of a baby by a well-known 
writer who chooses to remain anonymous. D: 
LLOYD Margaret Lloyd George conitiiedes 4 an Setooduetiod 
in which she says: This very human little book 
GEORGE will, I am sure, find its way to Ain mothers’ heartd 
—and to men’s as well. . .a happy, tender tonic.” 
Caricatures by Powys Evans of 
THE THE BEGGAR’S OPERA. 
’ With biographical introduction of Mr. Gay. I 
BEGGAR’S portfolio. m4 6d. ent. Cnntabitod Hagen i, 
including Mr. Gay, C. Lovat Fraser, Nigel Playf: 
OPERA Frederick Austin and the full cast ot the ore 
Theatre, Hammersmith. 
THE BRIGHTON ROAD. 
By CHARLES G. HARPER. 
wih upmests of 7o illustrations. Crown 8vo. 
7s. 6d. net. Ready 
HARPER’S mee 
ROAD THE GREAT NORTH ROAD. 
BOOKS london to York. [May 29th 
THE GREAT NORTH ROAD. 
York to Edinburgh. June 
Each with 7o illustrations, Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
Others to follow, 
Prospectuses and latest Catalogues post-free on application. 
Oakley House, Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C. 1. 

















XIX; Century and After 

JUNE 1922 Number 
CONTENTS : 

THE CABINET SECRETARIAT. By the 


Sir Henry Craik, K.C.B., M.P. 

GENOA AND THE “TIMES.” By Georce A. 
DEWAR. 

INSIDE GERMANY. By the Rev. 
STREETER (Fellow and Lecturer, Queen's College, Oxford). 

EDUCATION AND ECONOMY. By Major Ernest 
Gray, M.P. (£a-President, National Union of Teachers). 


PERSONAL RELIGION IN POETRY. By Rk. L. 


GorDON GEORGE. 


“ ALL’S WELL THAT ENDS WELL.” 


Hew tert. 


Right Hon. 
B. 
Canon B. H. 


By Mavricre 


THE REVOLUTION IN MUSIC AND ART. By 
STANLEY ROWLAND. 
THE WILD REINDEER IN GREENLAND. By 


Georce LINDESAY. 


THE CANADIAN GUIDE. By Joux Murray Grnpon, 
NAPOLEON THE THIRD. By Watrer Frewen 
Lorp. 


WHAT DO WE MEAN BY “ CHRIST IS RISEN?” 
By the Rev. Canon Peter GREEN. 

THE COST OF AN OXFORD CAREER. By Major 
A. K. Siessor. 

SHOULD WE CUT DOWN OUR ARMY? A SOL- 
DIER’S VIEW. By Lieut.-Colonel H. KNox-Niven. 

THE FARM LABOURER TO-DAY. By L. F. 


JASTERBROOK. 


THE BOARDED-OUT CHILDREN OF THE POOR. 
By Miss M. H. Mason. 


ULTIMATE FACTS IN ECONOMICS. 


FYLDE Fuuier, K.C.S.1L 


THE ARTLESS ART OF REPARTEE. By 


Epwarp SULLIVAN, Bart. 


sy Sir Bamp- 


Sir 





CONSTABLE : London Bombay Sydney. 4s. net 
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MACMILLAN’S LIST 


Nearly 400,000 copies sold of the French edition. 


MARIA CHAPDELAINE, 


By LOUIS HEMON. 

Translated by W. H. BLAKE. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

The Sunday Times.—‘ It is no light responsibility to be 
enttrusted with the rendering into an »lien tongue of a book 
whose petietrating and nameless charm is so much a matter 
of idiom and atmosphere, but Mr. Blake has come through the 
ordeal triumphantly. His rendering could not be bettered, 
and in his capable and reverent version Hémon’s masterpiece 
should win a popularity hardly inferior to that attained in 
France by its original.” 


STRAINED RELATIONS. 
By CYRIL, ALINGTON. Crown 8yo. 6s, net. 
The Sunday Trmes.— It is all perfectly impossible, and all 
delightfully funny.”’ 





THOMAS HARDY. 
LATE LYRICS AND EARLIER, with 
many other Verses. 
By THOMAS HARDY. Crown Svo. 7s. 


6d. net. 


_— a a 





STEPHEN GRAHAM. 
TRAMPING WITH A POET IN THE 


ROCKIES. sy STEPHEN GRAHAM, author of 
“A Tramp’s Sketches,” etc. With 38 Emblems by 


VERNON HILL. Extra crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 
The Daily Mail.— Anybody who wants a tonic from depres- 
sion will be well advised to read these gay and open-air pages.’’ 


NEGRO FOLK RHYMES. 


Wise and 


Otherwise. With a Study. 
By THOMAS W. TALLEY, of Fisk University. Crown 
Svo. IIs. net. 





ROUND TABLE 


A Quarterly Review of the Politics of the British Commonwealth. 
Leading Contents for June. 
GENOA. 
THE DRIFT OF AMERICAN OPINION. 
IRELAND AT THE CROSS-ROADS. 
THE COMMUNIST EXPERIMENT IN RUSSIA. 
LETTERS FROM EGYPT. 


“ India,’ ‘‘ Canada,” 
and “ Ausiralia,”’ 


Also Articles from ‘‘ United Kingdom,” 
“South Africa,” “New Zealand” 


Price 5s. per copy, of zos. per annum, post free to auy address 
within the Empire. 


To be obtained through all Booksellers, Railway Booksialls and at 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C. 2. 














The 


FORSYTE SAGA 


JOHN GALSWORTHY 


With a new Introduction 
In One Volume, containing: 


Book I. The Man of Properly. Interlude—Indian 
Summer of a Forsyte. Book II. In Chancery. 
Interlude — Awakening. Book III. To Let. 


Cr. 8vo. 1120 pages. 
7s. 6d. Cloth; Leather, 10s. 6d. 


HEINEMANN 











Charles Scribner’s Sons 





—_— 


THE MINDS AND MANNERS 
OF WILD ANIMALS 


By WILLIAM T. HORNADAY, 
Director of the New York Zoological Park. 


_ No naturalist has ever given the public so clear an understand. 
ing of animal intelligence in the intimate relations of animals 
to men. Mr. Hornaday holds that there is no hard-and-fast 
dividing line between the minds of men and of the higher animals ; 
that the difference is one of degree only and that certain of the 
higher animals may fairly claim to possess a more highly- 
developed intelligence than many low-grade humans. Not 
one of the least interesting parts of the book is the opinion he 
expresses as to the possibility and advisability of training wild 
animals to do tricks and as to what he believes to be the animals’ 
mental attitude toward such performances. 


8vo. Tilustvated. 12s. 6d. net. 


THE OPEN SPACES 
By JOHN ¢. VAN DYKE. 


These incidents of nights and days spent alone under the blue 
sky on desert, forest and mountain trail and beside rushing 
waters will delight all lovers of Nature. Professor Van Dyke, 
equally at home in the saddle or in the famous galleries of Europe, 
brings his trained esthetic sense to bear in describing the beauties 
of wild Nature. 

Crown 8vo. 


THE NEW HEAVENS 


By GEORGE ELLERY HALE, 


Directoy of the Mount Wilson Observatory. 


Photogravure Frontispiece. 9s. net. 


A fascinating account, in clear, untechnical language, of the 
amazing recent discoveries in the heavens made through the 
new 100-inch telescope of the Mount Wilson Observatory. 


8vo. With remarkable Illustrations. 7s. Od. net. 


MY MEMORIES OF 80 YEARS 
By CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW. 


Mr. Depew is well known in England as an enthusiastic 
member of the Pilgrims and universally as a raconteur and wit. 
His book contains, in addition to intimate recollections of 
American statesmen from Lincoln to the present day, amusing 
anecdotes in connection with his numerous trips to England and 
the Continent. 

8vo. Portrait. net. 


10s, 


THE COWBOY 


His Characteristics, His Equipment, and His Part in the 
Development of the West. 
By PHILIP ASHTON ROLLINS. 

Here is a unique and complete record of the “ old’ West, 
now almost faded from existence before the westward march of 
civilisation. 

Ready Shortly. 


8vo,. 12s. 6d. net. 


THE CONSERVATION OF THE 
WILD LIFE OF CANADA 


By C. GORDON HEWITT, D.Sc., 
Consulting Zoologist of the Canadian Government. 


This book is of prime interest to sportsmen and lovers of wild 
life everywhere. On the American continent at least it is only 
in Canada that any important part of the original wild life 
survives. Mr. Hewitt has invested his book with interest and 
charm and has made a compelling plea for a concerted effort 
towards the preservation of our fast disappearing wild life. 


8vo. Tilustvated. 12s. 6d. net. 


—_— 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


7 BEAK STREET, W. I. 
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WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
NEW BOOKS. 


THE TORCH-BEARERS. By ALFRED NOYES. 7s. 6d. net. ; 

*“He can convey human character, and tell a story. . . . The poem is as readable as a good novel, and would 
make a far better introduction to astronomy than any text-book.”—J. C. 8S. in London Mercury. 

“He has done what he only can do, and has written a poem that may be read with pleasure by everyone except 
{probably) astronomers.’’—Aberdeen Free Press. 

““A noble piece of architectural poetry, from the pinnacles of which songs flutter down to us. . . . A mighty 
task, magnificently essayed.”—Morning Post. 


THE DUAL MANDATE IN BRITISH TROPICAL AFRICA. 
By Rt. Hon. Sir F. LUGARD, G.C.M.G., C.B. D.S.O. 42s. net. 


““A book so comprehensive in its treatment and broad in its conception that it easily ranks as the most important 
contribution to the science of tropical administration that has been written in the English language.” 
— Royal Colonial Institute Journal. 
“No one is better qualified than Sir F. Lugard to explain, discuss, and pass judgment upon the problems that 
face European, and especially British, civilization and administration in tropical Africa.’”’—Scotsman. 


RECENT HAPPENINGS IN PERSIA. By Hon. J. M. BALFOUR. With Illustra. 
tions. 21s. net. Late Chief Assistant to the Financial Adviser to the Persian Government. 
“Mr. Balfour’s book is one which can be read profitably by those who are interested in Persia.” —Times. 
“The main purpose of his book is to give a devastating, but refreshingly gentlemanly, criticism of our policy in Persia.” 
—Glasgow Herald. 
“A comprehensive and informed book on modern Persia. . . . This volume should be of considerable assistance 
in fixing at least certain facts and aspects of Persian affairs.”—Scotsman. 


THE BOOK OF THE FARM. By JAMES MACDONALD, F.R.S.E. In 3 Volumes. Each 


Volume sold separately. Price 25s. each net. 
Vol. I, LAND AND ITS EQUIPMENT.—Vol. Il. FARM CROPS.—Vol. II. FARM LIVE STOCK. 


THE FORESTER. by JOHN NISBET, D.@c. In 2 Volumes. With 285 Illustrations. Price 
45s.net. A Practical Treatise on British Forestry and Arboriculture for Landowners, Land Agents and Foresters, 


THE ELEMENTS OF BRITISH FORESTRY. By JOHN NISBET, D.@c. Crown 
8vo. Price 6s. 6d. net. A Handbook for Forest Apprentices and Students of Forestry. 


FOREST ENTOMOLOGY. By A. T. GILLANDERS, F.ES. With 354 Illustrations. Second 


Impression. Demy 8vo. Price 15s, net. 


A TEXT-BOOK OF AGRICULTURAL ZOOLOGY. By FRED. V. THEOBALD, 
M.A. (Cantab.). With numerous Illustrations. Third and Revised Edition. Crown 8vo. Price 10s. 6d. net. 


- FICTION. 


HEATHER MIXTURE. By “KLAXON,” Author of “The Story of Our Submarines,” etc, 
7s. 6d. net. 


“There is sport of many kinds in the story—shooting under various conditions, excellent hunting, much horsemanship, 
and one of the best accounts of a boxing match. The characters are good, the humour both plentiful and tr nll 
—Westminster Gazette. 


THE McBRIDES: A Romance of Arran. By JOHN SILLARS. 7s. 6d. net. 


“It is saturated with the essence of Highland Romance. . . . A first novel of noteworthy promise—even performance 
—and its successor will be eagerly awaited.”—Scotsman. 

“An outstanding novel.”—Daily Graphic. 

“From start to finish the tale hits hard. . . . The romance grows, that is, out of the place and the time; out of the 
soil and the sea; out of legends reaching back into the dawn, and out of the mountains and mists and moors. . . . Itisa 
good story.” —Times. 


CERTAIN PERSONS. By ST. JOHN LUCAS, Author of “Saints and Sinners and the Usual 
People,” “The Plunge,” ete. 7s. 6d. net. 


“Mr. St. John Lucas’s short stories, gathered under the title of ‘Certain Persons,’ are told in an old manner, 
which is a very good manner. They are direct and deliberate, and in particular do not stimulate quickness of incident 
or feeling by mere jauntiness and crackle in narration.”—Morning Post. 














“Whenever things happen there some one is sure to be who can give well-drawn pictures which 
seem as a matter of course to get into Blackwood.”—Morning Post. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 


Fo JUNE Contains 


Did For-ever. By Atrrep Ottivanr. | A Leader of Men. , ay F, 
Hungary and the Hungarians. By W. D. Macnavaurton. | “ The Beggar's Opera” in the a) an. pe 

es F ‘ y MRS. OMYNS ART. 
Murder Disqualities. By ALAN GRAMAM. | q gaagie of the Campagna. By J. O. P. Branp. 
The Tyranny of Objects. : Musings without Method. 
The Case of Cadwaildr Jones. By Jomn Hastetre Vaury. | To a Genoese Tune. By Aan Borr 


Subscribers both at home and abroad can have “ Blackwood’s Magazine” sent post free monthly for 
yearly or 15s. for six months. 


WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS, 45 George Street, Edinburgh; 37 Paternoster Row, London. 





London: Printed by W, Speaicur & Sons, Ltp., 98 & 99 Fetter Lane, E.C. 4; and published by ALFRED Everson for the “SrecTaTok” (Limited), at their 
Uttice, No. 13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2, Saturday, May 27th, 1922, 
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